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"PUT  YOURSELF  IN  YOUR  CUSTOMER'S  PLACE."  A  novel  advertising  campaign 
on  this  theme  is  telling  grocers  to  imagine  they’re  on  the  customer’s  side  of 
the  counter.  In  this  way,  the  campaign  helps  grocers  see  how  their  customers 
react  to  canned  food  displays  and  selling  talks.  This  campaign,  appearing  in 
the  8  most  popular  grocery  journals,  is  American  Can  Company’s  way  of 
getting  grocers  to  sell  more  of  the  canned  foods  you  pack. 


□□□□ 


^£^0^4  4^eur 

TO  PROFIT  FOR  THE  CRNNER' 


AM ACHE 


X{ 


'A'  No  spurs  to  mutilate  kernels. 

★  No  gears.  InexpensiveV-Belt  drive. 

★  No  lubrication  problem.  Auto¬ 
matic  “One-Shot”  system. 

★  No  extra  heads  needed.  New 
knives  installed  in  less  time  than 

'  •:  changing  heads. 


No.  2  UNIVERSAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Produces  Greater  Yield 
/  with  Lower  Operating  Cost 

In  the  new  No.  2  Universal  Corn  Cutter,  a  double 
set  of  rubber  feed-rolls  eenter  the  ears  accurately, 
avoid  bruising  kernels  and  wasting  corn,  giving 
an  increase  of  5  to  7%  in  yield. 

The  gear  drive  has  been  superseded  by  an  inex¬ 
pensive  trouble-free  V-Belt  drive.  Lubrication  is 
automatic  — nothing  for  operators  to  forget.  The 
cutter  housing  is  hinged  to  swing  wide  open  — 
knives  can  be  changed  in  a  jiffy. 

Tested  two  whole  seasons  in  all  corn-canning 
sections,  the  No.  2  Universal  Corn  Cutter  is  an 
established  success.  You  should  know  more  about 
this  equipment,  before  you  enter  another  season 
with  old -type  cutters  — before  you  consider  the 
purchase  of  a  new  cutter. 

*  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly  developing  and 
testing  new  machinesfor  producing  finest  quality 
packs  at  lower  cost,  ^  . 


(Sprague- Sells  Division) 
HOOPS  ST  O  N  f  I LLI N  O  IS 


Food  Machinery  Corporation  A-601-t 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  Hoopeston,  Illinois 

□  Please  send  me  further  information  regarding 
the  No.  2  Universal  Corn  Cutter. 

□  Please  send  me  your  general  catalog. 


Attention  of: _ 


IDEAL 

yiNERS 


Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
canner  because  they  thresh  peas  more 
efficiently  and  permit  the  packer  to  get 
a  pack  of  better  quality. 

Our  entire  organization  specializes  in 
the  manufacture  and  service  of  Hulling 
Machinery  for  the  threshing  of  Green 
Peas,  Lima  Beans  and  similar  products. 
W  e  do  not  make  any  other  class  of  Ma¬ 
chinery  to  divide  our  efforts.  All  of  our 
efforts  are  devoted  to  serving  the  Can¬ 
ning  and  Freezing  industries. 


FRANK 

AMACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 
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Sjxecialuti.  ut 

FIELD  and  METROPOLITAN  CANNED  FOODS  WAREHOUSING 


TRI-STATE  CANNERS 


Metropolitan  Warehouse  Services  for  every  canned  food  requirement  in  the 
Del-Mar-Va  territory  are  now  available  at  our  three  Eastern  Shore  Offices 
at  rates  averaging  25%  below  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Washington: 

EASTON  SALISBURY  FEDERALSBURG 

STORAGE  -  per  case  per  month  -  (All  sizes) 

LABOR  (when  labelling  is  not  required)  -  Innage  %c.  per  case 

Outage  %c.  per  case 

LABELLING,  LOADING  and  APPLYING  ONE  STENCIL: 


24 

cans 

No. 

2 . 

..21/4C. 

per 

case 

24 

cans 

No. 

21/2 . 

..23/4C. 

per 

case 

24 

cans 

No. 

3 . 

. 3c. 

per 

case 

24 

cans 

No. 

303 . 

..21/4C. 

per 

case 

24 

cans 

No. 

1 . 

..21/4C. 

per 

case 

48 

cans 

No. 

1  Tall . 

..41/4C. 

per 

case 

48 

cans 

No. 

1  -  8  oz.. 

. 5c. 

per 

case 

6 

cans 

No. 

10 . 

,.2V2C. 

per 

case 

12 

cans 

47  oz . 

. 3c. 

per 

case 

When  labelling 

is  to  be 

performed 

away 

from  the  warehouse. 

special 

arrangements  are  made  in 

each  case. 

STENCILING: 

For  two  or  more  stencils  add  Vic.  per  case  to  above.  For 
applying  a  label  or  other  sticker  marking,  add  Vic.  per 
case  to  above.  li  labelling  must  be  done  by  hand  the 
charge  will  be  45c.  per  man  hour.  ' 

MINIMUM: 

A  charge  of  $1.00  per  shipment.  j 

Complete  Field  Warehouse  Service  also  available: 

Warehouse  Receipts  for  buyers,  banks,  or  suppliers. 

Warehouse  Receipts  and  loans  supplementing  bank  loans. 

Warehouse  Receipts  and  direct  loans. 

TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY 

FOUNDED  1894  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND  RESOURCES  $800,000 

(  Dcl-Mar-Va  Office:  Easton,  Md. — William  S.  Willis,  Manaser  ) 
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If  he  never  had  a  break,  what’s  he  wearing  that  big  grin  for? 
Ah!  Figured  you’d  ask  that.  It’s  easy  to  explain.  You  see,  he 
never  had  the  kind  of  break  all  you  canners  hate  to  have— 
a  closing  machine  break.  (In  other  words,  a  bad  break.) 


His  maintenance  costs  have  been  at  rock  bottom  for  4  years 
— since  he  started  packing.  That’s  because  he  started  right. 
He  put  a  certain  closing  machine  in  his  line — a  machine 
combining  high  speed,  accuracy,  and  sturdy  toughness. 


The  machine?  A  Continental.  But  wait — even  a  Continental 
closing  machine  with  vital  steel  parts  that  resist  corrosive 
acids  and  wear  longer,  must  be  treated  right  to  give  efficient 
service.  So  this  canner  takes  care  of  his  machine. 


Any  closing  machine  will  give  better  service  if  it 
gets  better  care.  That’s  why  we  offer  you  these  tips 
on  the  care  of  your  machines: 

1.  High-speed  bearings  or  moving  parts  should  be 
oiled  more  often  than  ordinary  parts.  2.  A  high-  j 
grade  lubrication  for  grease-gun  application  should  | 
be  used.  (Or  a  free-flowing  oil  in  regular  can.)  3.  1 

After  the  packing  season,  machines  should  be  washed  | 

and  steamed.  Then  sprayed  with  fine  oil  by  steam  : 
hose.  The  steam  evaporates — the  oil  remains. 

• 

Why  not  give  yourself  a  good  break  and  take  care  i 
of  your  machines?  And  if  you’re  looking  for  other 
ways  to  protect  your  profits,  we’ll  be  glad  to  help. 


He  oils  high-speed  bearings  often  during  a  run.  (Uses  a  high- 
grade  lubricant  in  a  grease  gun.)  He  washes  and  steams 
his  machine  after  the  packing  season.  Then  he  sprays  it  with 
a  fine  oil  by  steam  hose.  The  combination  of  go^  equipment 
and  good  care  keeps  his  costs  down. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN  COMPANY 

OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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TUIET  ^AMMIkl^  TDAnC  the  business  journal  of  the 

I  lIQ  I  lN/\LyU  CANNING  AND  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 


Published  Every  Monday  Since  1878  •  ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE,  Editor  •  VOLUME  63,  NUMBER  51 


EDITORIALS 


CANNERS,  PREFERRED!  —  The  canning  of 
foods  was  born  out  of  war,  under  Napoleon,  to 
obtain  succulent  foods  to  feed  his  soldiers,  in 
place  of  the  “salt-horse”  and  hard  tack  then  in  use; 
it  came  to  a  place  of  importance  during  the  Civil  war ; 
had  a  greater  part  in  the  winning  of  the  World  War  I 
than  the  public  or  the  Governments  realized  until  after 
the  Armistice,  and  now  in  this  world  war  calamity,  it 
comes  to  its  full  fruition,  as  of  utmost  importance  in 
feeding  the  armed  forces,  but  likewise  the  starving 
populations.  The  point  is  that  not  only  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  all  Governments  now  recognize  this  excep¬ 
tional  importance  played  by  canned  foods  and  are 
staunchly  behind  their  increased  production  and  use. 
It  took  exactly  one  hundred  years  from  the  time  when 
the  canning  of  foods  began  to  assume  a  commercial 
stature  (1841)  to  reach  this  recognition,  which  it  de¬ 
served  from  the  very  beginning,  but  that  universal 
acceptance  is  here  now,  and  the  industry  may  rejoice 
that  its  battle  has  been  won.  Canned  foods  are  in 
preferred  position  in  defense  efforts,  and  they  will  re¬ 
main  there,  never  fear.  The  war  baby  has  grown  to 
the  full  stature  of  a  man. 

The  credit  for  this  development  goes  to  the  canners 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  should  pause  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  those  hearty  souls  who  in  the  early  days  fought 
and  conquered  not  only  all  the  unknown  or  not  under¬ 
stood  “mysteries”  of  this  art  of  preserving  foods,  but 
refused  to  falter  or  give  up  in  face  of  the  popular 
coolness,  not  to  say  stubborn  opposition,  to  food  in 
this  form.  They  foresaw  in  their  efforts  the  greatest 
blessing  conferred  upon  mankind,  the  preservation  of 
good  foods,  against  the  ravishes  of  time,  contamina¬ 
tion  or  deterioration — the  day  when  canned  foods 
would  really  be  “the  pantry  of  the  world”  as  they  are 
today.  We  cannot  stop  now  to  pay  them  their  well 
deserved  credit,  but  the  industry  might  at  least  pause  to 
do  their  memory  honor. 

It  may  seem  trite  to  say  that  the  world  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  without  canned  foods,  but  that  is  a  fact. 
The  wars  have  done  that  much  for  our  industry. 

This  entails  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  every  can- 
ner,  not  alone  to  feed  our  own  armed  forces  with 
plentiful  supplies  of  these  nourishing  foods,  and  our 


home  folks  as  well,  but  by  producing  every  possible 
can  of  eatable  food — the  entire  yield  of  every  acreage 
of  food  crops  this  season — to  the  end  that  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  starving  people  today  may  be  fed  and  their 
lives  saved,  the  world  over.  No  other  industry  in  the 
world  has  such  an  opportunity  to  help  suffering  hu¬ 
manity;  to  nourish  and  save  humanity,  not  to  slay  it 
as  is  the  object  of  all  wars. 

And  of  course  all  the  supply  sources,  making  pos¬ 
sible  the  production  of  these  foods,  have  a  share  in  this 
good  work.  And  that  brings  us  to  the  subject  that 
may  be  uppermost  in  your  mind:  will  these  supplies 
continue  to  be  provided  for  in  the  headlong  drive  for 
war  preparation? 

We  answer  without  fear  of  contradiction :  they  most 
assuredly  will  be!  Machinery  and  supply  men  to  this 
industry  are  worried  and  fearful  that  they  either  can¬ 
not  get  the  needed  raw  materials,  or  will  not  be  able 
to  get  them.  Patience  and  understanding  are  called  for 
here.  You  have  seen  that  the  industry  has  been  given 
a  priority  rating  of  A-2,  which  assures  the  materials 
needed  to  fill  all  orders  on  hand  as  of  June  25th,  for 
delivery  up  to  August  31st.  Why  wasn’t  it  given  for 
an  indefinite  period,  so  as  to  cover  the  balance  of  this 
year  and  permit  full  preparations  for  1942,  ask  or  com¬ 
plain  some?  Canning  will  be  just  in  its  midst  then, 
with  the  seasonable  items,  they  argue,  and  on  others 
the  need  is  a  continuing  one,  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
For  instance  the  canners  must  have  cans,  not  only  for 
the  season’s  crops,  but  for  milk,  and  meat  and  baked 
beans  etc.  etc.,  all  through  the  year,  to  keep  a  steady 
supply  of  these  primary  foods  rolling  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  the  people.  They  know  that,  but  let’s  go 
back  to  the  oft-repeated  adage:  “First  things  first.” 
There  would  be  no  restrictions  if  all  the  metals  and 
supplies  now  under  priority  were  on  hand  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  if  there  were  no  danger  of  stoppage.  The 
job,  then,  is  to  use  this  supply  for  the  immediate,  most 
important  requirements,  later  on  taking  up  the  less 
important  demands  as  they  come  along,  and  as  the 
supply  permits;  the  object  being  to  keep  all  wheels 
turning,  with  first  consideration  to  defense  operations, 
in  all  their  ramifications,  naturally.  In  other  words 
to  use  the  visible  supply  gradually,  in  the  expectation 
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that  further  additions  to  it  will  take  care  of  later  de¬ 
mands  as  they  arise. 

You  are  told  that  there  is  no  actual  shortage  of  any¬ 
thing,  and  that  this  whole  thing  is  bunk!  Again,  use 
your  intelligence.  The  less  a  man  knows  or  the  greater 
his  ignorance  the  more  he  talks,  especially  in  this  vein, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  traitors  in  our  midst,  working 
hard  to  undermine  everything  our  Government  under¬ 
takes.  Disregard  this  patter  Those  men  would  not  be 
sweating  blood,  down  there  in  Washington  trying  to 
distribute  supplies  so  that  all  will  be  satisfied,  and  the 
big  job  helped  along,  if  there  were  not  very  good  reason 
for  it.  And  there  is  probably  a  whole  lot  more  reason 
than  has  been  made  public,  because  they  do  not  want 
to  alarm  you  and  others. 

This  means  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  run  up  big 
stocks  of  machines,  and  supplies,  and  put  them  away 
in  storage,  as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  That 
would  be  “business  as  usual.”  But  you  are  in  a  key¬ 
stone,  “preferred,”  industry  and  you  will  be  able  to 
get  needed  materials  to  keep  your  customers  going — 
those  producers  of  foods — and  that  means  all  down  the 
line  on  these  supplies,  impossible  to  mention  here,  but 
as  an  instance :  this  week  a  can  maker  wanted  to  know 
if  he  could  get  good  steel  to  make  and  replace  dies  used 
in  making  cans.  And  there  are  others  all  asking,  some 
of  whom  may  not  get  what  they  want  because  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  not  important  in  the  continued  story,  though 
the  asker  naturally  thinks  it  is.  But  they  will  keep 
those  dies  on  the  job,  so  as  to  keep  cans  rolling  to  the 
canneries  to  be  filled ;  but  he  probably  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  pile  up  a  goodly  supply,  in  reserve,  “so  as 
not  to  be  caught  again!” 

And  the  canners  have  their  part  in  this  co-operation 
with  the  O.P.M.  in  handling  the  distribution  of  sup¬ 
plies.  You  know,  or  you  should,  that  tin  being  a  vital 
metal  it  was  officially  ordered  that  tin  plate  for  food 
cans  be  made  with  a  tin  coating  10%  lower  than  before 
— to  conserve  tin.  It  was  represented  that  some  food 
cans  could  stand  not  more  than  a  5%  reduction  in  the 
tin  coating,  and  that  was  arranged  for.  The  can  mak¬ 
ers  had  nothing  to  do  but  comply  with  this  regulation, 
and  the  cans  you  are  getting  are  made  upon  these 
specifications.  Now  some  canners  seem  to  object,  be¬ 
cause  in  their  minds  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  for 
such  conservation  of  pig  tin !  Even  if  they  were  right, 
the  can  makers  could  not  continue  to  give  them  the 
old  weight  tin  plate,  because  this  is  a  war-time  Govern¬ 
ment  order;  but  they  are  not  right,  and  when  the  can 
makers  assure  them  these  new  cans  will  answer  all 
purposes,  they  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  be¬ 
cause  the  matter  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  their 
laboratories.  Maybe  they  know  that  Japan  will  not 
try  to  seize  the  Malay  Straits,  where  our  tin  comes 
from;  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  or  delay  in  the 
steady  supply  of  this  basic  metal  from  the  far  East; 
but  if  they  think  so  they  are  the  only  ones  who  do. 
We  have  a  stock  pile  of  pig  tin,  but  it  must  be  dealt 
out  sparingly,  to  make  it  last  as  long  as  possible,  and 
that  is  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  That  is  sane,  sen¬ 
sible  conservation,  and  you  will  live  to  thank  God  that 


we  had  men  farseeing  enough  to  make  that  provision. 
As  it  is  you  are  put  to  no  trouble  in  this  compliance. 

They  are  urging  other  savings  of  tin:  that  all  man¬ 
ner  of  paints,  powders,  tobacco,  even  beer  be  packed 
in  other  than  tin  plate.  And  they  are  urging  the  use 
of  glass  for  fruit  and  vegetable  juices,  catsups  and  the 
like,  to  make  up  for  the  added  call  upon  canned  foods 
— and  to  save  tin.  We  are  only  just  beginning  to  feel 
the  pressure,  but  it  can  easily  become  very  severe,  as 
it  will  be  if  this  war  spreads  as  it  now  looks  like  it  will, 
and  in  the  very  near  future. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  supplyman  to  become 
jittery  about  this.  He  probably  has  all  the  orders  he 
can  fill  for  this  season ;  and  if  anyone  of  you  can  show 
that  he  is  short  on  needed  metals  to  complete  some 
jobs,  he  will  get  what  he  needs,  if  he  presents  his  case 
to  the  Government. 

A  CASE  FOR  THE  APPEASERS  —  Mrs.  Anne 
O’Hare  McCormick  was  for  years,  and  is  now,  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent,  with  a  big  following.  Monday, 
July  14,  she  paid  just  tribute  to  a  famous  Englishman, 
Sir  Arthur  Evans,  archaeologist,  who  recently  died. 
He  had  conducted  research  in  ancient  ruins,  uncovering 
many  historical  places,  among  them  the  Palace  of 
Minos,  in  Crete.  But  it  is  not  of  his  researches  nor  of 
her  tribute  we  wished  to  speak,  but  to  quote  this  from 
her  column  in  the  New  York  Times  as  showing  con¬ 
ditions  in  Europe : 

“Are  we  at  the  end  of  another  epoch?  Whether 
the  reconstructed  palace  of  Minos  survived  the 
German  bombing  of  Crete  we  do  not  know,  but 
near-by  Candia  is  reduced  to  ruins.  This  modern 
town  must  look  today  a  good  deal  as  Knossos 
looked  when  the  first  barbarians  from  the  north 
were  through  with  it  in  1200  B.  C.  Crete  and 
Greece  are  almost  as  lost  to  view  today  as  the 
Minoans  were  before  Sir  Arthur  exhumed  them. 
All  we  hear  of  them  is  that  the  Cretans  are  home¬ 
less  and  the  Greeks  are  hungry.  Like  all  the  peoples 
in  Europe  who  fought  and  lost,  they  wait,  on 
prisoners’  rations,  for  deliverance.” 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

AUGUST  4-7 — 33rd  Annual  Convention,  Vegetable  Growers 
Association,  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

AUGUST  11-12,  1941— Vegetable  Variety  Field  Days,  U.  S. 
Horticultural  Station  and  Maryland  Experiment  Station, 
Agronomy  and  Horticultural  Farms  near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

AUGUST  11-12 — Maryland  Vegetable  Field  Days,  U.  S.  Horti¬ 
cultural  Station,  and  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  Plant 
Research  Farms  near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

DECEMBER  11-12 — 56th  Annual  Meeting,  New  York  State 
Canners  Association,  Location  to  be  announced  later. 
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WAGE-HOUR  INSPECTION  PROGRESSES 

A  Special  Report  to  THE  CANNING  TRADE 

By  Magazine  Service  Section,  Information  Branch,  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COLIN  KERR  CAMERON,  Chief 


Inspectors  for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  run  into  some  surprising  situations  and  not  all  of 
them  are  directly  concerned  with  compliance  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  During  a  recent  visit  to  a  cannery  in 
Hillsboro  County,  Florida,  one  inspector  had  the  shock  of  his  life. 

“I  was  about  to  interview  one  of  the  employees,”  he  said, 
“when  somebody  tossed  a  live  rattlesnake  at  me  right  where  I 
was  standing — or  rather,  where  I  had  been  standing!” 

That  may  sound  as  if  somebody  in  the  plant  was  objecting  to 
the  presence  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  man.  Actually  it  meant 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  plant  was  the  Florida  Rattlesnake 
Cannery,  post  office  Rattlesnake,  Florida,  and  that  particular 
snake  had  no  venom  left  in  his  soul — or  at  least  not  in  his  fangs. 
Incidentally,  the  plant,  which  the  inspector  was  visiting  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  current  drive  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
in  all  types  of  canning  plants  throughout  the  country,  was  in 
full  compliance  with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  It  ships  canned 
rattlesnake  steak  to  gourmets,  and  rattlesnake  venom  to  hospitals 
and  physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  provides  that  all  employees 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  interstate  commerce  must  be  paid  at  least  30  cents  an  hour. 
Furthermore,  under  the  law,  “overtime  begins  at  40,”  and  all 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  that  number  during  any  single  work¬ 
week  must  be  paid  for  at  a  rate  not  less  than  time  and  one-half 
the  regular  rate,  unless  exemption  is  authorized  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  This  applies  to  establishments  canning  rattle¬ 
snake  meat  as  well  as  those  canning  beans  if  the  product  moves 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Concerns  engaged  in  packing  or  canning  perishable  or  sea¬ 
sonal  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  granted  two  partial  ex¬ 
emptions  from  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  law.  The  first 
permits  employees  to  work  an  unlimited  number  of  hours,  with¬ 
out  payment  of  overtime,  for  an  aggregate  of  14  workweeks  in 
the  calendar  year.  The  second  also  allows  a  14-week  period 
during  which  no  overtime  need  be  paid  unless  the  employee 
works  moi-e  than  12  hours  in  one  day  or  56  hours  in  one  week. 
Work  beyond  these  limits  must  be  paid  for  at  not  less  than  one 
and  a  half  times  the  regular  rate. 

Neither  of  these  exemptions  in  any  way  relaxes  the  statutory 
wage  minimum.  All  employees  in  covered  establishments,  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  are  exempt  under  Section  13(a)  (10)  of  the  Act, 
must  receive  at  least  30  cents  an  hour.  This  includes  the  office 
force,  maintenance  men,  watchmen,  piece  workers,  hourly  wage, 
and  salaried  employees*  if  their  work  is  necessary  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  for  interstate  commerce. 

AREA  OF  PRODUCTION 

Section  13(a)  (10)  exempts  from  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  of  the  Act  any  employee  employed  within 
the  area  of  production  (as  that  term  is  defined  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator)  engaged  in  handling,  packing,  storing,  drying,  pre¬ 
paring  in  their  raw  or  natural  state,  or  canning  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  market.  Under  the  Administrator’s  definition, 
an  employee  is  engaged  within  the  area  of  production  if  he 
performs  the  operations  enumerated  in  Section  13(a)  (10)  on 
materials  all  of  which  come  from  farms  in  the  general  vicinity 

♦Executives,  administrative  employees,  professionals,  and  outside  salesmen, 
and  employees  engaKed  in  a  local  retailing  capacity  may  be  exempt  if  they 
meet  the  retiuirements  set  forth  in  Part  541,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 
Copies  of  these  regulations  may  be  secured  without  cost  through  any  Wage- 
Hour  representative. 


of  the  establishment  where  he  is  employed  and  if  the  number  of 
employees  engaged  in  those  operations  in  that  establishment 
does  not  exceed  ten. 

Surveys  made  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  shqw  that  in 
the  canning  of  fruits,  96.4  per  cent  of  the  employees  work  less 
than  26  weeks,  and  in  vegetable  canning,  98.2  per  cent  work 
less  than  26  weeks.  Thus  the  two  14-week  exemptions,  granted 
under  Sections  7(c)  and  7(b)(3)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  usual  canning  season. 
Canners  who  take  these  exemptions  should  record,  week  by 
week,  under  which  one  they  are  operating  for  that  week. 

RECORDS — As  the  current  nation-wide  drive  for  compliance 
with  the  law  in  the  canning  industry  rolls  north  with  the  crops, 
Wage-Hour  inspectors  report  that  many  employers  have  failed 
to  keep  the  simple  records  required  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  and  the  Administrator’s  regulations.  No  special  forms  are 
necessary,  but  records  must  show  the  following  data  separately 
for  each  employee: 

Employee’s  full  name,  home  address,  date  of  birth  if  under  19; 
hours  worked  each  day  and  the  weekly  total;  total  wages  paid 
each  workweek  and  date  of  payment.  Where  overtime  is  worked 
the  records  must  show  the  regular  hourly  rate  of  pay  and  the 
basis  upon  which  payment  is  made,  whether  a  piece  work  rate, 
hourly  wage,  weekly  or  monthly  salary.  Both  the  amount  paid 
at  the  regular  hourly  rate  and  the  extra  earnings  for  over¬ 
time  must  be  shown. 

Records  must  be  readily  available.  If  they  are  kept  in  a 
central  office  they  must  be  produced  for  inspection  upon  request 
within  72  hours. 

Inpectors  report  that  many  canners  employing  a  small  force 
find  it  convenient  to  carry  pocket  notebooks  for  recording  names, 
wage  and  hour  figures,  and  other  required  facts.  There  is  no 
objection  to  this,  Wage-Hour  officials  say,  provided  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  information  is  recorded. 

Accurate  records  offer  several  advantages  to  the  canner  who 
ships  in  interstate  commerce.  They  save  his  time  by  making 
the  work  of  inspection  much  simpler — but  of  more  value  to  the 
employer,  they  provide  him  with  important  data  on  his  operat¬ 
ing  costs.  Also,  they  are  of  great  value  in  Wage-Hour  cases 
that  may  involve  the  payment  of  back  wages  or  in  helping 
determine  whether  exemptions  apply  to  certain  employees.  Wage- 
Hour  inspectors  consider  adequate  records  a  prime  evidence  of 
good  faith  on  the  employer’s  part. 

WAITING  TIME — Another  source  of  difficulty  for  canners 
in  connection  with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  inspectors  are  find¬ 
ing,  centers  around  waiting  time,  especially  where  the  supply 
of  fresh  produce  fluctuates,  with  peak  loads  arriving  at  uncer¬ 
tain  hours.  In  general,  waiting  time  constitutes  time  worked 
and  must  be  recorded  and  paid  for  whenever  an  employee  is 
required  to  be  on  duty  at  his  place  of  employment.  Inspectors 
have  encountered  a  number  of  cases  where  employers  have  told 
all  or  part  of  their  working  forces  that  they  are  free  to  leave 
the  premises  when  actually  the  free  period  has  been  too  short 
for  an  employee  to  spend  it  for  his  own  purposes.  Employers 
must  pay  for  such  waiting  time,  the  inspectors  have  warned, 
adding  that  this  rule  applies  to  piece  workers,  employees  paid 
by  the  hour,  labeling  crews,  box  makers,  and  all  other  covered 
employees. 
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CONTRACTORS — It  frequently  happens  that  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  canners  engage  a  contractor  to  carry  out  all  or  part 
of  the  actual  canning  job.  Wage-Hour  field  men  have  found 
that  a  good  many  canners  have  the  impression  that  such  con¬ 
tracts  release  the  canners  from  all  responsibility  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  This  is  definitely  not  the  case.  Unless 
the  contractor  himself  is  in  full  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  the  canner  who  engages  him  will  be  subject  to  the 
famous  “hot  goods”  provision. 

This  section  of  the  law  makes  it  unlawful  to  ship,  deliver,  or 
sell  in  interstate  commerce  goods  produced  in  violation  of  the 
law.  The  canner  in  possession  of  such  hot  goods,  even  though 
he  is  not  the  actual  producer  or  processor,  may  be  restrained 
by  court  injunction  from  shipping  a  season’s  pack  across  state 
lines.  He  also  may  be  subject  to  a  fine  up  to  $10,000  if  he  ships 
in  interstate  commerce  goods  he  knows  or  has  I’eason  to  believe 
were  produced  in  violation  of  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of 
the  Act.  If  he  has  been  held  in  violation  before,  his  second 
offense  may  invoke  imprisonment  up  to  six  months. 

Employees  may  bring  suit  in  any  competent  court  of  juris¬ 
diction  to  recover  legally  earned  but  unpaid  minimum  wages 
or  unpaid  overtime  compensation.  If  successful,  such  suits 
carry  double  liability  for  the  amounts  due,  plus  a  reasonable 
attorney’s  fee  and  court  costs. 

Clearly,  the  canner  who  lets  work  out  on  contract  should  insist 
that  all  operations  are  performed  in  full  compliance  with  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  This  will  protect  the  canner,  the 
contractor,  and  their  customers. 


EAGER  TO  COMPLY 

Recent  reports  from  Wage-Hour  inspectors  indicate  that  the 
vast  majority  of  employers  canning  or  packing  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  want  to  meet  their  responsibilities  under  the  law. 
Many  of  them  are  finding  that  Wage-Hour  standards  enable 
them  to  select  better  labor  and  conduct  their  operation  more 
efficiently. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  R.  B.  McLeaish, 
General  Manager  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  Citrus  Exchange, 
Weslaco,  Texas.  After  pointing  out  to  a  Wage-Hour  official 
that  labor  costs  were  “12^  per  cent  less  during  the  period  under 
which  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  was  applied,”  Mr.  McLeaish 
added : 

“We  believe  this  is  due  to  a  more  particular  handling  of  the 
labor  and  greater  care  in  watching  all  operations  in  an  endeavor 
to  keep  costs  from  rising  too  high.  It  is  quite  likely  that  many 
inefficiencies  in  the  past  were  allowed  to  go  by  when  under  a 
lower  wage  scale.  .  .  .” 

Addressing  the  34th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners’  Association  in  Chicago  last  January,  General  Philip  B. 
Fleming,  Administrator,  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  indicating 
the  importance  of  the  industry,  said; 

“In  1937,  according  to  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  there 
were  throughout  the  country  2,772  canning  establishments  em¬ 
ploying  during  the  peak  month  of  September  317,326  workers 
to  whom  $92,638,000  was  paid  in  wages,  and  the  value  of  whose 
products  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  eight  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars.  Included  are  canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables, 
canned  and  bottled  fruit  juices,  but  excluded  are  canned  fish 
products.  These  figures  add  up  to  big  business  in  anybody’s 
language.  .  . 

Commenting  on  a  study  carried  out  by  the  Women’s  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  on  the  effect  of  the  30-cent  wage 
minimum  in  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  canning.  General  Fleming 
added : 

“For  the  greater  part  of  the  1939  canning  season,  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  was  25  cents.  It 
did  not  advance  to  30  cents  until  late  in  October  that  year.  All 
types  of  plants  were  studied,  large  plants  in  cities,  and  small 
plants  in  what  was  then  the  ‘ai’ea  of  production.’  It  was  shown 
that  almost  half  of  the  employees  were  paid  less  than  30  cents 
an  hour  and  almost  one-fifth  were  paid  less  than  25  cents  an 
hour.  But  the  study  also  showed  that  if  all  these  workers  had 


been  brought  up  to  the  30-cent  minimum,  the  total  labor  cost 
would  have  been  increased  only  6 Vo  per  cent.  .  .  .  Labor  cost  is 
only  one-twelfth  of  the  selling  value  of  the  product.  No  other 
important  industry  has  so  low  a  wage  cost  in  proportion  to  the 
tatrl  value  of  its  product.  If  30  cents  an  hour  had  been  paid 
throughout  the  industry,  the  increase  in  total  costs  would  have 
been  so  infinitesimal  that  it  certainly  could  not  have  injured 
either  the  producer  or  the  consumer.” 

The  fresh  fruit  and  canning  industry  has  not  been  “singled 
out”  for  the  present  industry-wide  inspection  program.  General 
Fleming  has  pointed  out.  Industry  drives,  he  has  said,  already 
have  been  made  in  textiles,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  furniture, 
and  the  lumber  industry.  The  purpose  is  to  eliminate  unfair 
competition  based  upon  illegal  wages  simultaneously  through¬ 
out  a  given  industry,  by  bringing  every  establishment  engaged 
in  the  activity  into  compliance  with  the  law. 

Though  it  is  less  than  three  years  since  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law  went  into  effect,  this  legislation  has  been  proven  squarely 
in  line  with  traditional  democratic  procedure.  Congress  had 
two  important  aims  in  passing  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act; 
to  put  a  “floor  under  wages  and  a  roof  over  hours”  and  at 
the  same  time  to  eliminate  from  interstate  commerce  cut-throat 
competition  based  on  substandard,  sweatshop  wages  and  work¬ 
ing  hours. 

These  objectives  ai’e  particularly  important  to  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  canners.  It  is  estimated  that  this  year  wage  increases 
directly  due  to  the  Wage-Hour  Law  will  put  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  into  the  pockets  of  a  million  low-income  wage  earners. 
That  money  does  not  lie  idle.  It  goes  directly  into  the  family 
budget,  the  food  budget  especially.  In  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
throughout  America,  housewives  are  buying  more  canned  foods 
because  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  They  are  buying  canned 
peaches  and  cherries,  canned  string  beans  and  asparagus  tips, 
and  canned  citrus  products  and  canned  milk.  Admittedly,  can¬ 
ners  are  having  to  pay  some  of  their  workers  more  money,  but 
these  employees  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  3,000,000 
American  woi’kers  whose  buying  power  has  been  boosted  by 
operation  of  the  Act. 

Some  cannei’s  may  not  have  been  visited  by  Wage-Hour  in¬ 
spectors  by  the  time  this  ai’ticle  appears  in  print.  The  drive  is 
traveling  with  the  crops.  General  Fleming  says.  He  estimates 
that  some  400  inspectors  may  be  engaged  in  inspections  of  can¬ 
ning  establishments  before  it  is  finished. 

“But,”  he  says,  “no  canner  need  fear  that  his  plant  will  be 
inspected  while  his  competitor  will  ‘get  by’  without  a  visit. 
The  drive  will  come  to  an  end,  yes — but  only  when  the  job  is 
finished.” 

July  9,  1941 

LABELING  SURVEY  COMPLETED 

Last  January  the  Board  of  Directors  of  National  Canners 
Association  approved  a  proposal  of  the  Labeling  Committee  to 
conduct  a  survey  to  ascertain  consumer  views  and  wishes 
with  regard  to  the  labeling  of  canned  foods.  Immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Convention  Elmo  Roper  who  conducts  public  opinion 
surveys  on  a  nation  wide  scale,  and  who  predicted  the  last  presi¬ 
dential  vote  to  within  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  result, 
was  employed  to  conduct  the  survey. 

Now  completed  and  published  the  survey  records  inquiries 
concerning  the  attitude  of  7,500  women  18  years  of  age  or  over 
toward  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  on  a  nation  wide  scale. 
All  interviews  were  conducted  personally  by  Mr.  Roper’s  staff 
which  covered  those  in  several  economic  levels,  geographic 
regions,  city,  village  and  rural  areas.  Opinions  were  obtained 
on  the  prices,  adequacy  of  labeling  information,  amount  of 
difficulty  in  selecting  desired  quality,  extent  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  quality,  and  on  the  factors  they  considered  important  in 
determining  the  quality  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Another  series  of  questions  inquired  into  the  receptivity  to 
and  active  desire  for  grade  labeling. 

The  bulletin  was  distributed  to  Association  members  last 
week. 
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Merchandise  Constructively  In  Spite  Of  The  Emergency 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade’* 


IN  SPITE  of  the  emergency,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
recently  and  I  hope,  may  point  out  again  and  again 
as  time  passes,  some  manufacturers  and  canners  as 
well,  are  still  carrying  on  with  their  merchandising 
plans.  This  is  fitting,  right  and  proper.  Some  day 
it  will  all  be  over,  and  then  the  ones  who  have  steered 
a  steady  course,  building  while  they  might  for  the  days 
and  years  to  come  will  reap  the  full  fruits  of  construc¬ 
tive  endeavor  at  present. 

One  manufacturer  whom  I  will  not  name  is  being 
plagued  by  a  co-operative  advertising  contract,  that, 

I  am  afraid,  is  a  mite  too  liberal  for  practical  purposes. 
It’s  so  liberal  in  fact  that  the  principal  is  concerned 
over  the  apparent  failure  of  participating  members  to 
deliver  100  per  cent  co-operation  as  promised  in  the 
contract.  This  in  itself  is  serious  enough  but  the  sug¬ 
gested  alternative  is,  in  my  opinion,  even  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  both  contractor  and  contractee.  Briefly,  the 
manufacturer  contracts  and  agrees  with  the  wholesaler 
to  allow  we’ll  say  and  extra  4  per  cent  for  complete 
discharge  of  the  implied  and  stated  provisions  in  the 
contract,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  that  the  whole¬ 
saler  sponsoring  the  group  agrees  that  floor  and  coun¬ 
ter  displays  will  be  made.  This  on  the  face  of  things 
is  an  impossibility  for  even  a  chain  store  with  absolute 
control  of  its  employees,  to  guarantee.  I  have  checked 
chainstore  stocks  in  branch  stores  repeatedly  and  have 
never  found  100  per  cent  compliance  with  a  promise  by 
headquarters.  Some  aggressive  store  managers  will 
make  the  displays  a  week  in  advance  of  the  specified 
date,  others  will  be  a  week  late,  some  will  disregard 
the  stencil  instructions  altogether.  It  is  manifestly 
much  harder  for  the  wholesale  house  supplying  a  num¬ 
ber  of  retail  dealers  with  their  stocks  if  successful  in 
getting  the  order,  to  see  to  it  that  all  make  displays 
on  an  agreed  date  and  keep  them  up  for  a  certain  length 
of  time.  As  long  as  this  is  admitted,  the  suggestion  of 
the  manufacturer  that  the  allowance  for  display  be 
passed  on  to  the  dealers  as  a  reward  after  incentive, 
only  serves,  if  followed,  to  place  the  goods  in  the  hands 
of  some  retailers  at  a  price  lower  than  that  enjoyed 
by  others. 

I  hope  every  reader  of  these  articles  who  is  in  a 
position  to  do  so  makes  advertising  agreements  with 
co-operative  groups  of  retailers.  I  hope,  too,  that  all 
such  agreements  are  made  as  simple  as  possible  and 
that  all  are  agreed  that  fair  treatment  is  accorded  to 
all.  If  you  have  been  particular  to  see  to  this,  you 
need  not  stay  awake  nights  thinking  that  the  investi¬ 
gator  will  get  you  if  you  don’t  watch  out!  Some  of 
the  oldest  contracts  for  co-operative  advertising  have 
never  been  changed  since  they  were  first  issued  eight 


or  ten  years  ago.  Not  even  when  Robinson  and  Patman 
threw  their  celebrated  monkey  wrench  into  the  cogs 
of  co-operative  advertising.  These  were  simple  in 
phresology,  they  were  understandable  by  all,  they  have 
never  needed  revision. 

Whenever  I  think  of  the  dilemma  in  which  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  whom  I  refer  finds  himself  I  wonder  if  he 
is  as  anxious  to  avoid  possible  persecution  as  he  is  to 
insure  if  possible,  more  complete  display  of  his  prod¬ 
ucts  over  a  certain  period  each  month  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  bright  legal  minds  have  mulled  and  mulled 
over  rhe  matter  and  have  finally  concluded  that  if  the 
retail  dealer  himself  is  promised  more  in  his  pocket 
for  performing  a  certain  function  he  will  be  most  apt 
to  discharge  all  his  duties  in  connection  with  it,  even 
including  the  making  of  displays  on  floors  and  counters. 
If  this  is  the  correct  solution  of  the  puzzle,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  ones  concerned  do  not  understand 
fully,  the  reasoning  of  the  average  retailer. 

By  and  large,  they  are  not  prone  to  indulge  in  un¬ 
necessary  effort  even  if  profits  from  increased  sales 
are  concerned.  They  will  take  the  line  of  least  resis¬ 
tance,  nine  times  out  of  ten  and  extra  allowance  or 
no,  displays  will  not  be  made  unless  they  are  so  sug¬ 
gested  as  to  make  their  erection  almost  automatic.  If 
you  have  not  already  entered  into  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  that  are  satisfactory  to  you  and  your 
customers,  give  consideration  to  making  some.  If  you 
have  tried  this  method  of  sales  promotion  and  are  not 
exactly  satisfied  with  it,  go  over  the  details  of  what 
you  are  doing  and  see  if  you  can’t  simplify  them. 

In  the  first  place,  agree  to  pay  for  only  newspaper 
advertising  or  handbill  advertising,  or  both.  You  may 
pay  more  for  both  than  you  do  for  one  or  the  other. 
If  you  agree  to  pay  for  newspaper  ads,  agree  to  do  so 
at  the  national  line  rate,  this  can  be  checked  in  a 
minute  by  anyone  in  your  office.  Do  not  try  to  hog 
everything  and  announce  you  will  pay  only  at  the  local 
rate  paid  by  advertiser.  The  poor  devils  in  co-operative 
advertising  offices  have  to  make  a  showing,  they  have 
office  postage,  phone  and  printing  bills  as  well  as  sal¬ 
aries  to  pay  and  they  can’t  pay  them  if  you  pay  only 
for  the  space  you  use  at  the  rate  charged  the  group. 
No  co-opertive  advertising  group  can  live  on  this  basis. 
Forget,  if  you  have  to,  any  allowance  for  window  pos¬ 
ters,  price  cards,  delivery  service  and  the  like.  You 
will  find  that  no  two  groups  or  no  two  officers  of  na¬ 
tional  chains  look  at  these  matters  in  the  same  light, 
you’ll  be  in  more  or  less  hot  water  from  the  time  you 
start  this  line  of  operation.  Pay  for  handbill  space 
at  so  much  per  newspaper  column  inch,  fourteen  lines 
of  agate  type,  per  thousand  handbills  circulated.  In 
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EQUIPMENT  SPEEDS  UP 
PRODUCTIQN 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  stepping 
up  production  for  defense  needs  is  machine 
capacity  ample  to  provide  for  unlimited  use. 

To  provide  this  extra  capacity  has  alwaybeen 
a  basic  principal  of  CRCO  engineering,  provid¬ 
ing  that  extra  margin  of  production  which 
is  today’s  greatest  need. 

Chisfiolm'HifJeruo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses:  COLUMBUS.  WIS. ;  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CRCO  RepretenlativeM 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CD-  OGDEN,  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO-  Inc-  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO.,  TAMPA.  FLA.  152 


all  you  do,  be  particular  to  specify  that  the  offer  you 
make  is  open  to  all  distributors  of  like  size  and  kind. 

Follow  the  before  mentioned  provision,  omit  all  at¬ 
tempt  to  pay  for  display  on  floors  or  counters  and  you 
remove  the  big  bone  of  contention  in  all  co-operative 
advertising  contracts.  Common  sense  indicates  that 
when  a  product  is  included  in  a  co-operative  ad  that 
the  wide-awake  dealer  will  display  the  product,  but  if 
self  interest  will  not  cause  this  display  to  be  made,  all 
the  promises  of  extra  compensation  or  lowered  prices 
in  the  world  will  not  see  the  displays  forthcoming. 
Do  not  expect  displays  except  as  the  best  interests  of 
the  retail  dealers  indicate  they  should  be  made  and  you 
won’t  be  disappointed.  Do  not  expect  them  and  you 
will  probably  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  number 
that  will  be  made. 

When  you  suggest  newspaper  or  handbill  advertis¬ 
ing,  set  a  minimum  space  as  the  one  you  will  consider 
when  billed  for  payment.  A  column  inch  is  enough  to 
be  over  minimum,  several  column  inches  will  throw 
an  ad  so  out  of  balance  that  a  good  advertising  man 
will  not  consider  using  them  even  though  you  pay  him 
liberally. 

If  you  are  concerned  over  securing  displays  of  your 
goods,  make  it  easy  for  them  to  be  displayed  by  the 
dealer,  or  offer  him  a  concrete  reason  why  he  should 
display  them.  You  may  furnish  counter  display  stands 
that  are  so  attractive  and  so  usable  that  few  will  neg¬ 
lect  to  put  them  into  immediate  use.  You  may  print 
your  shipping  cases  so  plainly  with  indicated  lines  for 
cutting  that  the  one  opening  them  will  be  tempted  to 
put  them  to  use.  Or  you  may  supply  counter  display 
cartons  that  tell  a  sales  story  and  that  the  dealer  will 
be  impelled  to  use.  If  your  product  is  new  and  novel, 
priced  lower  than  the  average  as  a  rule,  or  labeled  in 
an  outstanding  manner,  you  will  pick  up  a  lot  of  dis¬ 
play  support  that  you  might  not  get  otherwise. 

••  As  far  as  a  concrete  reason  for  the  display  of  your 
products  is  concerned,  if  the  profit  margin  on  your 
goods  is  better  than  the  average,  if  you  will  get  this 
story  before  the  dealer  in  a  tangible  fashion,  often 
enough,  you  will  find  more  and  more  of  your  displays 
being  made.  If  you  are  catering  to  super  market  opera¬ 
tors,  do  not  forget  the  labels  designed  for  these  dis¬ 
tributors  who  use  long  tables  and  lay  the  cans  down 
on  them.  Have  your  goods  labeled  in  the  way  that 
appeals  particularly  to  these  customers.  Avoid  as  far 
as  possible  the  promise  to  pay  any  sum  in  cash  for 
displays  unless  you  are  staging  a  contest  in  some  mar¬ 
ket  and  set  aside  a  sum  from  which  to  pay  cash  for 
first,  second,  third  prize  winner  and  so  on.  Let’s  be 
frank  and  say  that  the  promise  to  pay  fifty  cents  per 
case,  we’ll  say,  for  display  on  receipt  of  jobbers  in¬ 
voice  only  paves  the  way  for  a  lot  of  folks  with  good 
intentions  to  become  real  chislers. 

Revise  your  co-operative  advertising  contracts  if 
necessary  along  the  lines  suggested;  put  them  into 
practice  and  watch  your  sales  grow  on  a  substantial 
basis.  The  time  will  come  when  you  will  be  very  happy 
over  your  decision  to  continue  merchandising  your 
packs  constructively. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


ASPARAGUS  CANNERS'  BUREAU 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Asparagus  Can- 
ners  Bureau  held  on  July  11,  the  follow¬ 
ing  asparagus  canners  were  elected  as 
Trustees:  L.  Ratzesberger,  Jr.,  Illinois 
Canning  Co.,  Hoopestown,  Ill.  W.  A. 
Godfrey,  Michigan  Fruit  Canners,  Ben¬ 
ton  Harbor,  Mich.  Henry  Hartle,  Owa- 
tonna  Canning  Co.,  Owatonna,  Minn. 
Wm.  R.  Benner,  Streator  Canning  Co., 
Streator,  Ill.  Edward  E.  Carpp,  Law¬ 
rence  Packing  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mich. 
Morton  Steinhart,  Otoe  Food  Products 
Co.,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.  A.  E.  Cod- 
dington,  Ladoga  Canning  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.  Of  the  above  the  following 
were  elected  as  Officers: 

L.  Ratzesberger,  Jr.,  President 
W.  A.  Godfrey — Vice-President 
Henry  Hartle — 2nd  Vice-President 
Wm.  R.  Benner — Seci’etary 
Edward  E.  Carpp — Treasurer 

One  of  the  most  important  discussions 
of  the  meeting  had  to  do  with  the  de¬ 
velopments  surrounding  the  research  ac¬ 
tivity  inaugurated  by  the  Bureau  at  a 
meeting  during  the  Canners’  Convention 
in  January  and  at  later  sessions  in 
Chicago. 

Asparagus  canners  expressed  much 
satisfaction  with  the  progress  and  passed 
a  resolution  of  appreciation  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  the  American 
Can  Company,  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  and  National  Can  Company  for 
their  assistance  during  the  1941  pack  in 
working  toward  some  conclusions  in  the 
research  activity.  They  further  ex¬ 
pressed  that  they  felt  the  work  would 
bring  about  results  which  would  prove 
of  interest  and  value  to  every  one  from 
the  grower  to  the  consumer  including 
governmental  agencies.  This  resolution 
also  expressed  appreciation  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Service  for  their  in¬ 
terest  and  assistance.  Another  resolution 
on  the  same  subject  was  passed  express¬ 
ing  appreciation  to  H.  R.  Lind  of  tbe 
Rochelle  Asparagus  Company  for  his  un¬ 
tiring  effort  in  carrying  on  contacts  with 
officials  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  as 
the  industry  representative  for  the  re¬ 
search  activity.  Headquarters  are  at  the 
office  of  the  Executive  Secretary,  Wilbur 
M.  Carlson,  111  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

F.S.C.C.  WANTS  BEANS 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  receive  bids  to  July  22  on  any 
quantity  of  No.  2  or  2%  sizes  of  canned 
dry  white  beans  packed  in  tomato  sauce 
with  pork  meeting  the  requirements  of 
Grade  C  as  defined  in  tentative  U.  S. 
Standards.  Shipments  must  be  made  in 
new  wii’ebound  wooden  cases,  or  double 
strapped  fibre  cases  suitable  for  export. 


SMITH  HEADS  KRAUT  PACKERS 

Alden  C.  Smith,  Shiocton  Kraut  Com¬ 
pany,  Shiocton,  Wisconsin,  was  elected 
President  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  July  9.  John  Stroup, 
Empire  State  Pickling  Company,  Phelps, 
New  York,  was  elected  Vice-President, 
and  Roy  Irons,  Clyde,  Ohio,  reelected 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Trustees  elected 
are:  E.  D.  Naylor,  Castle  Company, 

Lyons,  New  York;  A.  E.  Sless- 
man,  Freemont  Kraut  Company,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Ohio;  Martin  Meeter,  Meeter’s 
Inc.,  Lansing,  Illinois;  A.  A.  Huppert, 
Frank  Pure  Food  Company,  Franksville, 
Wisconsin,  and  H.  G.  Pressing,  Crampton 
Canneries,  Inc.,  Norwalk  Division,  Nor¬ 
walk,  Ohio. 

In  the  various  subjects  discussed  it 
was  brought  out  that  due  to  the  shortage 
of  foreign  imports  of  seeds,  the  cabbage 
seed  situation  is  fast  becoming  a  serious 
problem.  It  was,  however,  reported  that 
the  present  growing  of  the  yellow  disease 
resistant  kraut  cabbage  seed  crop  is  quite 
promising  at  this  time. 

Memorial  resolutions  were  passed  in 
tribute  to  John  J.  Wolf,  Burlington, 
Wisconsin,  and  B.  E.  Babcock,  Empire 
State  Pickling  Company,  Phelps,  New 
York,  recently  deceased  members. 

TIN  CONSERVATION  RECOMMENDED 

In  a  report  to  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  July  10,  a  Committee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  recom¬ 
mended  the  use  of  glass  containers  for 
beer,  baby  foods,  sauerkraut,  cherries, 
and  a  few  other  acid  fruits  in  order  to 
conserve  tin  reserves.  Silver  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  tin  in  solder  was  also  recom¬ 
mended.  Other  steps  suggested  by  the 
Committee  to  bring  about  the  conserva¬ 
tion  and  substitution  of  tin  are:  A  pro¬ 
gressive  decrease  in  the  total  amount  of 
tin  allotted  to  the  can-making  industry, 
thus  forcing,  but  giving  time  for,  an 
orderly  development  in  the  substitution 
of  thin  electrolytic  tin  plate  of  black 
(untinned  steel)  plate  for  cans.  (The 
can-making  industry  already  has  reduced 
the  tin  coating  on  many  kinds  of  cans  by 
10  per  cent,  at  the  request  of  O.P.M., 
and  has  voluntarily  adopted  terne  plate 
cans  for  most  paints,  oils,  and  some  other 
products.  Terne  plate  is  black  ccated 
with  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin.) 

The  report  also  suggests  early  experi¬ 
mental  work  with  substitutes  for  tin  so 
that,  when  necessary,  their  utilization 
may  be  prompt. 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  SETS  RECORD 

Blue  Mountain  Canning  Company, 
Dayton,  Washington,  one  day  last  week 
put  through  43,000  cases  of  peas  to  set 
an  all  time  record  for  a  24  hour  day. 
Because  of  the  sudden  extreme  heat  peas 
ripened  rapidly  requiring  additional 
crews  to  get  the  crop  in. 


NATIONAL  CAN  RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Ayers 
the  National  Can  Corporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  establishment  of  a  Research 
Department,  with  headquarters  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  which  will  bring  to 
their  canning  customers  many  advan¬ 
tages,  in  the  solution  of  their  problems. 

The  Department  will  have  four  divis¬ 
ions,  as  follows: 

FIELD  SERVICE  DIVISION —  This 
Division  consists  of  a  bacteriological 
laboratory  at  headquarters,  and  a  staff 
of  highly  trained  field  men  who  work 
directly  with  the  canners.  The  services 
of  these  men  are  available  at  all  times, 
to  the  customers  of  the  Company. 

CHEMICAL  DIVISION  —  This  Divis¬ 
ion  will  care  for  problems  of  customers 
requiring  chemical  work.  It  also  con¬ 
ducts  control  tests  and  specifies  all 
lacquers,  both  for  packers  and  general 
line  cans. 

DEVELOPMENT  DIVISION  —  This 
Division  studies  present  processing  meth¬ 
ods,  etc.,  and  works  on  new  methods. 
The  Development  Division  also  works 
out  processing  methods  for  new  products 
developed  through  the  cooperation  of  all 
Divisions. 

INSPECTION  DIVISION  —  This  Di¬ 
vision  conducts  studies  on  types  of  plate 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cans 
and  ends,  and  sets  up  specifications  in 
conjunction  with  other  Divisions.  It  is 
also  the  duty  of  this  Division  to  see  that 
plate  meets  its  specifications,  and  is  also 
charged  with  the  inspection  of  cans  dur¬ 
ing  manufacture  to  see  that  they  meet 
the  requirements  of  Production 
specifications. 

The  functions  of  the  various  Divisions 
of  the  Research  Department,  as  generally 
outlined  above,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  work  available  to  customers 
upon  request. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  GOVERNMENT 
PURCHASES 

National  Canners  Association  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  48  page  bulletin  titled  “Federal 
Canned  Foods  Specifications”  which  gives 
a  summary  of  revised  requirements  for 
government  purchases  of  eighteen  canned 
products  which  will  be  distributed  to  all 
canners  by  the  War  Department. 

DR.  MUNCER  COES  TO  WISCONSIN 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Munger  for  the  past  five 
years  conducting  canning  and  truck  crop 
studies  at  Cornell  and  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versities,  has  become  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture,  University 
of  Wisconsin  where  he  will  give  his  full 
time  to  research  work  on  vegetable  crops. 
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CROP  CONDITIONS 

TOMATOES 

CRAVETTE,  ARK.,  July  11 — Crop  short. 
Weather  very,  very  dry.  Crop  65  per 
cent. 

KNIGHTSTOWN,  IND.,  July  17th — Crop 
probably  90  per  cent,  somewhat  earlier 
than  last  year  at  this  time. 

MORGANTOWN,  IND.,  July  11 — The  only 
crop  that  we  can  is  tomatoes  and  up  to 
this  time  I  think  the  crop  is  about  110 
per  cent  of  normal.  Our  acreage  this 
year  is  about  25  per  cent  above  normal. 

SWEETER,  IND.,  July  10 — Our  prospects 
for  a  good  tomato  crop  were  never 
brighter. 

CENTRAL,  IOWA,  July  16 — Stand  95  per 
cent  condition  better  than  usual  for  this 
time  of  year.  Set  of  fruit  seems  later 
than  normal. 

HARLAN,  IOWA.,  July  11 — Acreage  30 
per  cent  greater  than  last  year.  Pros¬ 
pects  are  for  a  normal  yield. 

KEOKUK,  IOWA,  July  14 — Acreage  about 
75  per  cent  and  prospects  good  with  pos¬ 
sible  95  per  cent  of  normal  yield. 

MILAN,  MO.,  July  11 — Acreage  some¬ 
what  smaller  than  usual,  probably  about 
80  per  cent  of  acreage  based  on  last  four 
year  average.  Crop  looks  good,  but 
planting  was  late  due  to  scarcity  of 
plants  and  late,  cold  season.  At  present 
we  have  plenty  of  rainfall  and  plants  are 
doing  well. 

LIMA,  OHIO,  July  14 — Crop  promises 
best  yield  for  several  years.  Same  pros¬ 
pect  for  Sweet  Corn,  and  Green  Beans. 
All  crops  are  about  two  weeks  ahead  of 
last  year. 

MONTPELIER,  OHIO,  July  16th — The  crop 
is  fairly  good  at  this  time  and  is  just 
beginning  to  set.  We  have  not  had  a 
good  rain  in  a  month  and  it  is  quite  dry. 

MEDFORD,  ORE.,  July  10  —  Acreage 
slightly  more  than  usual.  Crop  looks 
good. 

STOTLERS  CROSS  ROADS,  W.  VA.,  July  11 — 
Acreage  about  75  per  cent  of  normal. 
Vines  are  looking  fine,  tomatoes  are  not 
yet  setting.  Season  is  good  with  plenty 
of  moisture. 

BEANS 

GRAVETTE,  ARK.,  July  11 — Green  beans: 
ci'op  very  short.  Weather  very,  very 
dry.  Crop  50  per  cent. 

CENTRAL,  IOWA,  July  16 — Green  and 
Wax  Beans:  We  are  harvesting  a  vei’y 
fine  crop  of  this  item.  In  order  to  have 
good  second  and  third  pickings,  however, 
we  need  a  good  rain. 


CORN 

CENTRAL,  IOWA,  July  16 — All  corn  in 
this  area  is  normal  or  better.  There 
has  been  some  loss  due  to  washing  and 
water  standing  in  the  fields,  but  it  is 
offset  by  the  increased  vigor  of  the  I’e- 
mainder  of  the  field. 

HARLAN,  IOWA,  July  11 — Corn:  Last 
year  we  did  not  can  corn.  This  year  we 
have  approximately  400  acres  which  is 
the  largest  acreage  we  have  had  for  a 
number  of  years.  Prospects  are  for  a 
noimal  yield.  We  expect  to  start  can¬ 
ning  August  15. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

CENTRAL,  IOWA,  July  16  —  Cabbage: 
Condition  of  crop  is  about  95  per  cent. 
The  first  cutting  will  soon  be  ready. 

CENTRAL,  IOWA,  July  16  —  Pumpkins: 
Fields  are  vining  well  and  are  beginning 
to  bloom.  Condition  is  about  90  per 
cent. 

KEOKUK,  IOWA,  July  14 — Pickles:  Acre¬ 
age  about  75  per  cent  and  prospects  good 
with  possible  95  per  cent  of  normal  yield. 

LIMA,  OHIO,  July  14 — Peas:  Crop  not 
more  than  half  of  normal. 

MEDFORD,  ORE.,  July  10 — Boysenberries : 
Crop  lighter  than  1940. 

MEDFORD,  ORE.,  July  10  —  Bartlett 
Pears:  Normal  ci’op,  some  scab  on  ac¬ 
count  of  too  much  rain.  Picking  will 
commence  about  August  1  for  canneries. 
Growers  expecting  $45.00  per  ton. 

JERSEY  TOMATOES 

CAMDEN,  N.  J.,  July  12 — With  the  New 
Jersey  canning  season  on  tomatoes  about 
three  weeks  away,  canners  are  finding 
that  the  recent  heavy  rains  have  been 
about  all  that  the  crop  needs  for  the 
time  being. 

There  has  been  some  injury,  but  not 
severe.  It  will  not  cut  yields  if  rains 
are  evenly  spread  out  over  the  season. 

Most  fields  look  pi’omising.  The  vine 
gi  owth  is  all  that  can  be  desired  and  the 
question  is  now  a  crop  of  fruit.  The  set 
is  fair  to  good.  In  the  early  fields  where 
the  bloom  was  at  its  peak  during  the  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  days  of  late  June  there  was 
much  blasting  followed  with  a  light  set. 

The  later  fields  are  showing  more  fruit. 
The  crop  is  now  considered  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  gods. 

The  Jersey  deal  will  open  about  Au¬ 
gust  1.  With  such  a  large  percentage 
of  the  land  set  to  Southern  plants,  there 
will  be  a  sizeable  flow  of  tomatoes  when 
the  plants  open. 

So  pleased  are  the  Jersey  growers 
with  the  Southern  plants,  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
use  of  sash  grown  plants  next  year.  With 
many  of  the  Southern  plant  fields  now 
picking  almost  as  heavy  as  the  home 
grown  sash  plants,  growers  are  seriously 
considering  a  shift.  The  shortage  of 
labor  in  the  farm  field  is  also  causing 
many  to  shift  to  Southern  plants  as  the 
least  expensive  method  to  follow. 


JOBBING  INDEX  CONTINUES  RISE 

Wholesale  grocery  price  levels,  which 
have  been  rising  consistently  in  recent 
months,  continued  their  advance  during 
June,  reaching  a  level  topping  the  1937 
peak,  according  to  the  index  compiled  for 
the  National- American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association  by  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Haney. 

The  summary  for  the  past  month  fol¬ 
lows  :-“The  index  rose  again  in  June, 
reaching  a  level  slightly  above  that  of 
the  1937  peak.  The  index  registered  a 
rise  of  2.6%  over  May,  although  nor¬ 
mally  it  remains  practically  unchanged 
in  June. 

“A  typical  bill  of  wholesale  groceries 
gives  an  index  of  93.1  in  June,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  90.2  in  May.  (The  average 
for  1921  is  taken  as  100.)  This  is  21.8% 
above  the  figure  for  June,  1940. 

“The  index  is  based  on  a  list  of  30 
items,  i-epresentative  of  23  types  of  gro¬ 
cery  product.  The  daily  quotations  of 
these  items  are  averaged,  a  weight  being 
given  to  each  according  to  its  importance 
in  the  sales  of  an  average  grocer. 

“In  June,  the  average  prices  of  17  of 
the  items  rose;  six  declined,  and  seven 
remained  unchanged.  Cottonseed  oil, 
coffee,  and  standard  peas  averaged  from 
10  to  15%  higher.  Cheese,  codfish.  No.  2 
Southern  tomatoes,  peaches,  lard,  and 
cornmeal  showed  rises  of  5  to  9%  There 
were  very  slight  increases  in  the  prices 
of  milk,  corn  syrup,  tea,  prunes,  raisins, 
and  California  No.  214  tomatoes.  In 
June,  there  were  very  slight  decreases 
in  the  average  prices  of  sugar,  dried 
beans,  pink  salmon,  flour,  and  oats.” 

The  June  averages  for  the  past  21 
years  are  as  follows  :- 


1921 

96.2 

1931 

79.7 

1922 

105.0 

1932 

67.31 

1923 

126.0 

1933 

72.9 

1924 

112.9 

1934 

83.6 

1925 

122.6 

1935 

86.9 

1926 

118.2 

1936 

82.8 

1927 

109.6 

1937 

89.6 

1928 

112.6 

1938 

75.0 

1929 

109.6 

1939 

73.8 

1930 

93.4 

1940 

76.5 

1941 

93.1 

FOOD  SHORTAGE 

LOOMING? 

Donald 

M.  Nelson, 

director 

of  pur- 

chases  of  the  Office  of  Production  Man¬ 
agement,  predicted  that  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  food,  as  well  as  essential 
defense  materials,  before  the  prepared¬ 
ness  program  reaches  a  peak,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  Los  Angeles  a  short  time  ago. 

“We  have  been  accustomed  to  thinking 
of  abundance”  he  said.  “That  supposed 
abundance  does  not  exist  nearly  as 
broadly  as  we  fondly  thought.  We  are 
finding  shortages  in  many  impoi’tant 
lines.  Steel  is  one  of  the  more  important 
and  before  this  effort  is  over  there  will 
be  shortages  of  food.” 

The  above  comment  indicates  govern¬ 
mental  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  while 
the  American  larder  has  been  amply 
stocked  with  some  agricultural  products, 
this  does  not  by  any  means  hold  true 
of  foods  in  general. 
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Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  by 

FIRE  .  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B,  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


BUILT  TO  DO  THE  JOB 

AT  LESS  COST 


*  Built  to  obtain  (he  hishest  quality — to  supply  greatly  increased  capa¬ 
city — to  obtain  greater  yield — to  reduce  cost  of  labor — to  save  time — to 
eliminate  shut-downs—  to  operate  on  less  power— to  reduce  maintenance — 
to  give  extra  seasons  of  service.  That  is  Langsenkamp  Equipment. 


The  Indiana  Chili  Sauce 
Machine  produces 
chili  sauce  stock  direct¬ 
ly  from  whole,  unpeel¬ 
ed,  red-ripe  tomatoes — 
affording  a  tremendous 
saving  in  production 
costs,  avoiding  loss  of 
juice  and  essences  that 
make  for  both  higher 
quality  and  greater 
yield. 


The  Indiana  Juice  Extractor 
will  make  a  higher  quality 
juice  at  greatly  reduced  cost.  Handles 
whole  scalded  tomatoes  without  cor¬ 
ing.  Extracts  all  flavor  juice  by  gentle 
pressing.  Cores  and  green  portions 
automatically  discharged  unpressed. 
Does  not  add  air.  Model  "A"  capacity 
75-100  gals,  per  minute  on  "hot-break" 
stock. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

‘•Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 


I  N  CORPORATE D 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 

BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 


The  Double  “S”  W.  G,  Corn 

CLEANER  and  WASHER 

Three  machines  in  one-doing  a  better 
job  than  you  ever  dreamed  could  be 
done 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition f  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  £or  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautihilly  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable”. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  If  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vesetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  D03  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Definitely  Strong — Some  Pea  Prices 

— Crops  Show  Good  Acreages  and 
Conditions 

STRONGER  AND  ADVANCING — 
That  is  the  position  of  the  canned 
foods  market,  in  a  nutshell.  And 
you  may  choose  any  item  in  the 
list  and  you  will  find  it  fit.  A 
year  ago  the  price  murderers 
growled  at  a  price  of  $1.20  on 
choice  California  peaches,  bought 
sparingly  if  at  all  and  drove  that 
price  down  somewhat  in  their  ef¬ 
forts;  today  when  $1.80  to  $1.85 
was  named  on  the  same  goods  the 
market  caught  its  breath  but 
plunged  right  in  to  cover,  before 
prices  went  higher !  Only  a  couple 
of  years  ago  when  the  carryover 
and  the  promised  pack  of  peas 
looked  like  it  might  total  30  mil¬ 
lion  cases  the  market  flunked, 
buyers  lost  all  courage,  and  the 
canners  took  a  heavy  loss.  They 
are  now  saying  that  the  1941  pack 
of  peas  may  reach  30  million  cases, 
or  better — with  practically  no 
carryover — and  they  are  not  only 
buying  freely,  but  they  are  say¬ 
ing  that  they  hope  it  does  reach 
that  figure,  since  they  will  need 
them ! 

Price  controller  Henderson  is 
trying  to  do  a  very  necessary  and 
valuable  job,  that  of  keeping 
prices  from  running  away,  but  he 
says  plainly  that  with  reduced 
supplies  (and  he  was  speaking  of 
all  goods,  not  of  canned  foods) 
with  more  consumer  buyers,  with 
more  money  than  usual  in  their 
pockets,  and  anxious  to  spend, 
prices  are  very  likely  to  advance! 
But  it  will  not  be  good  for  the 
canners,  for  the  buyers  nor  for 
canned  foods  themselves  if  prices 
advance  too  much.  Present  prices 
of  canned  foods,  based  upon  the 
increased  costs,  are  not  out  of  line, 
as  we  see  it,  but  what  may  be  done 
to  those  costs  before  the  canning 
seasons  end,  no  one  can  say. 

All  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
quoting,  definitely,  any  prices,  but 
as  the  first  major  canning  crop, 
peas,  is  now  uppermost  in  all  mar¬ 


ket  minds  because  that  operation 
is  drawing  to  a  close  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  the  following  prices  may  prove 
valuable.  You  will  note  that  they 
have  been  assembled  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Canners  Association  Secre¬ 
tary,  the  leading  pea  canning  State. 
Here  is  what  he  says,  under  date 
of  July  14th: 

SPOT  PEA  PRICES 
We  have  secured  reports  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  representative  Wisconsin  pea  can¬ 
ners  as  to  prices  at  which  current  sales 
are  being  made  and  a  summary  of  these 
reports  is  presented  tiglow.  This  informa¬ 
tion  was  sought  at  this  time  because  the 
market  reporting  service  of  the  Canned 
Pea  Marketing  Institute  covers  only 
actual  shipments  and  comparatively  few 
shipments  on  current  sales  have  been 
made  as  yet. 


Alaskas  24/303  24/2 

0/10 

Fey.  2  sv . 

1.25-1.30 

Fey.  3  sv . 

1.20 

6.00 

Nr.  Fey.  3  sv . 

1.15 

Ex.  Std.  2  sv . 

1.15 

Ex.  Std.  3  sv . 

1.00-1.05 

5.25 

Ex.  Std.  4  sv . 

.90-  .95 

4.75-5.00 

Top  Std.  1  sv . 

1.121/2 

Std.  3  sv . 

.90-  .95 

4.871/2 

Std.  4  sv . 80 

.85-  .921/2 

4.50-5.0D 

Sweets 

Fey.  4  sv . 

>..  1.05 

Fey.  5  sv . 

....1.00-1.05 

5.50 

Fey.  Ungraded 

(ineluding  P.  W.)  1.10 

5.50 

Ex.  Std.  6 . 

....  1.00 

Ex.  Std.  5 . 

. 95 

For  other 

prices  on 

canned 

foods  we  refer 

you  to  the 

follow- 

ing  market  reports  which  give  you 
a  quite  good  coverage,  and  it  needs 
but  be  added  that  prices  and  con¬ 
ditions  are  very  much  alike  in  all 
markets  and  sections. 

The  Government  is  calling  for 
bids  upon  canned  peas,  and  all 
these  canners  have  the  papers  be¬ 
fore  them,  or  have  had  them.  The 
time  limit  is  the  difficult  thing,  but 
possibly  if  your  bid  gets  in  a  little 
late  it  may  get  attention.  (We’ll 
probably  be  skinned  for  saying 
that,  because  that  job  of  matching 
bids  and  deciding  upon  purchases 
is  one  heck  of  a  job  and  any  delay 
can  throw  the  whole  thing  out  of 
whack.)  We  say  it  because  some¬ 
times  the  first  call  does  not  furnish 
all  that  is  needed,  and  if  we  were  a 
pea  canner  and  wanted  to  sell  some 
of  our  goods  to  help  feed  the  boys 


(because  we  know  the  goods  are 
fine)  —  as  every  right-thinking 
American  ought  to  feel  towards 
the  armed  forces  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  buying  for  them — we’d  get 
our  bid  down,  even  though  late. 

CROPS — Good  old  Dame  Nature 
seems  sympathetic  with  the  many 
starving  peoples,  as  she  is  giving 
promising  yields  in  most  food 
crops,  due  to  growing  weather,  and 
increased  acreages.  Lima  beans, 
for  instance,  promise  an  acreage 
of  60,400  acres,  nearly  20%  more 
than  last  year,  about  one-third  of 
which,  however,  will  go  for  freez¬ 
ing.  Snap  bean  acreage  is  given 
as  73,710  against  61,850  last  year, 
and  a  ten-year  average  of  53,870. 
Consumption  of  this  product  has 
been  increasing  with  leaps  and 
bounds,  especially  in  the  canned 
state,  and  which  is  due  to  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  a  really  “stringless” 
bean;  so  the  increase  is  only  just 
about  what  it  should  be  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions,  and  probably  far 
short  of  what  will  be  needed  under 
present  conditions.  Buyers  take 
notice!  Canned  beets  are  another 
rapidly  growing  item  in  popular 
approval.  Acreage  in  ’41  is  given 
as  16,560,  just  about  3,000  acres 
more  than  last  year,  again  hardly 
enough  to  keep  up  with  normal  in¬ 
creasing  consumption. 

Cabbage  for  kraut  shows  an 
acreage  of  22,100  acres  for  this 
year,  just  about  the  same  as  last 
year’s  and  for  some  years  past. 

Sweet  corn  acreage  is  given  as 
432,300,  compared  with  327,670 
last  year  and  an  average  of  341,- 
620  acres  over  the  years.  The  re¬ 
port  points  out  that  the  greatest 
increase  in  acreage  is  shown  in 
Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Ohio,  and 
continues : 

“A  segregation  of  the  1941 
acreage  to  show  the  estimated 
plantings  of  each  of  4  types  or 
varieties  indicates  275,860 
acres  are  planted  to  the  ban¬ 
tam  or  other  yellow  varieties, 
67,240  acres  to  evergreen  and 
narrow  grain,  83,740  acres  to 
country  gentleman  and  5,460 
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acres  to  other  white  varieties. 

In  1940,  it  was  estimated  202, 

000  acres  were  planted  to  ban¬ 
tam  or  other  yellow  varieties, 
57,480  acres  to  evergreen  and 
narrow  grain,  65,370  acres  to 
country  gentleman  and  2,820 
acres  to  other  white  varie¬ 
ties.” 

“Preliminary  estimates  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  acreage  planted  to  11  important 
truck  crops — asparagus,  canning  beets, 
lima  beans,  kraut  cabbage,  pickling  cu¬ 
cumbers,  green  peas,  snap  beans,  sweet 
corn,  spinach,  pimientos,  and  tomatoes — 
indicate  that  a  total  of  about  1,653,000 
acres  have  been  planted  to  these  crops 
this  year.  In  1940,  it  is  estimated  1,433,- 
000  acres  were  devoted  to  these  crops,  of 
which  1,375,000  acres  were  harvested  for 
processing. 

“Nearly  half  of  the  1941  acreage  of 
processing  vegetables  is  located  in  the 
North  Central  States  extending  from 
Ohio  and  Michigan  on  the  east  to  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  The 
Nation’s  two  leading  States  from  an 
acreage  standpoint — Wisconsin  and  Indi¬ 
ana — are  included  in  this  group.  Wis¬ 
consin  gains  much  of  its  importance  from 
the  acreage  of  green  peas  grown  for  pro¬ 
cessing,  with  an  estimated  127,000  acres 
planted  in  1941.  Preliminary  estimates 
indicate  that  93,100  acres  of  tomatoes 
are  planted  in  Indiana  for  this  season. 

“Favorable  conditions  for  sweet  corn 
continued  through  the  last  two  weeks  of 
June.  In  the  important  Middlewestern 
States,  soil  moisture  is  generally  ade¬ 
quate  and  the  crop  made  a  vigorous 
growth  during  the  latter  portion  of  June 
when  high  temperatures  existed.  Some 
additional  rainfall  will  help  prospects  in 
New  York  State,  and  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States. 

“The  July  1  condition  of  tomatoes  for 
processing  is  also  somewhat  better  than 
average,  although  the  crop  is  not  quite 
as  good  this  year  as  it  was  a  year  ago 
on  the  corresponding  date.  Harvesting 
and  processing  is  not  expected  to  get 
under  way  in  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary¬ 
land  nor  in  Virginia  until  near  the  end  of 
July,  and  in  southern  areas,  packing  is 
generally  finished.” 

WALTER  C.  TONKIN  PASSES 

Walter  C.  Tonkin,  popular  executive 
of  the  California  Packing  Corporation, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  passed  away  of  a 
heart  attack  July  8  at  the  age  of  50 
years.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Kathryn  T.  Tonkin. 

Mr.  Tonkin  had  been  associated  with 
the  California  Packing  Corporation  for 
27  years  and  devoted  his  attention  largely 
to  the  sardine  and  tuna  fish  packing 
operations  of  this  concern.  Under  his 
direction  these  had  been  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  in  recent  years.  He  also  gave 
attention  to  legislative  matters  affecting 
the  canned  foods  industry  and  many 
members  of  the  Legislature  attended  the 
funeral  services. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 


Stronger  Market  Expected — Percentage  of 
the  Packs  to  be  Taken  by  the  Government — 
Tomato  Canners  have  Booked  Good  Volume 
S.  A.  P.  Orders — Italian  Style  Tomato  Prices 
— Peas  Moving — Some  Beans  Offering — 

Studying  but  Buying  Fruits 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  July  18,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION — The  market  has 
been  going  along  on  an  even  keel 
during  the  week,  with  develop¬ 
ments  indicating  that  the  price 
structure  will  develop  along  a 
stronger  basis  in  line  with  re¬ 
cent  indications.  Tentative  open¬ 
ing  prices  on  peaches  aroused  a 
good  deal  of  interest  among  buy¬ 
ers,  and  interest  is  sharpening  on 
new  pack  tomatoes  as  packing  op¬ 
erations  get  under  way  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia.  New  pack 
stringless  beans  are  also  showing 
more  activity  as  packers  “loosen 
up”  in  their  offerings.  On  spots, 
demand  continues  to  exceed  offer¬ 
ings,  and  prices  consequently  show 
continued  firmness. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  are 
still  active  on  the  buying  side,  and 
considerable  new  business,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  s.a.p.  bookings  already 
made,  is  looked  for  when  canners 
become  more  liberal  sellers  on  new 
packs.  Widespread  interest  was 
evident  this  week  in  announcement 
from  Washington  at  the  week-end 
of  army  and  navy  requirements 
from  the  1941  packs,  data  on  which 
follows : 


CANNED  VEGETA HLES 


Army 

Navy 

Requirements 

Requirements 

from  1941 

pack 

from  1941  pack 

0)  Q, 

Z  0, 

Product 

Basi 

24-2s 

cases' 

.  0 

CL 

Basi 

24-2s 

cases 

"  c 

s 

Beans — Green 

and  wax  . 

..  618,450 

6.3 

228,638 

2.3 

..  257,3.35 

12.9 

Beets  . 

..  206,150 

5.5 

96,715 

2.6 

..  206,150 

14.4 

..1.350,000 

8.7 

207,816 

109,198 

1.3 

Kraut  . 

..  446,600 

7.8 

1.9 

Peas  . 

..1,436,400 

5.7 

270,949 

1.1 

Pumpkin  . 

..  279,850 

9.1 

45,922 

1.5 

Spinach  . 

..  414,960 

8.4 

142,301 

2.9 

Sweet  potatoes.. 
Tomatoes  . 

...  279,850 
..1,786,400 

91.2 

6.0 

467,204 

1.6 

...  820,610 

5.4 

Other  . 

..  204,820 

6.6 

119,140 

3.8 

Total  . 

..8,307,595 

6.9 

1,687,883 

1.4 

NOTE :  In  the  above  table  all 

figures  are 

liste  1 

in  cases  of  24-2s  in  order  that  they  may  be  com¬ 
parable.  Army  and  navy  purchases  will,  how¬ 


ever,  be  in  the  can  sizes  and  of  the  (trades  listed 
below,  the  first  named  can  size  beinit  preferred. 
Beans,  (treen  and  wax,  extra  standard  10s  or  2s  ; 
beans,  lima,  extra  standard  10s  or  2s  :  beets,  fancy 
10s  or  2V.>s:  carrots,  fancy  10s  or  :  corn,  extra 
standard  2s:  kraut,  fancy  2V2S:  peas,  extra  stand¬ 
ard  10s  or  2s;  pumpkin,  fancy  2'/j8  army,  fancy 
10s  navy;  spinach,  fancy  10s  or  sweet  pota¬ 

toes,  fancy  2*4  ;  tomatoes,  extra  standard  10s,  2*48 
or  2s :  tomato  juice,  fancy  10s  or  24  ounce :  other 
vegetables,  fancy  10s. 


CANNED  FRUITS 


Army 

Requirements 
from  1941  pack 


Navy 

Requirements 
from  1941  pack 


CO 

tfc  eg 

Product 

M  S  2 

Apples  . 

.  141,312 

Apricots  . 

.  142,400 

Cherries  . 

.  53,360 

Grapefruit  . 

.  73,433 

Peaches  . 

.  354,200 

Pears  . 

.  141,312 

Pineapple  . 

.  498,400 

Prunes  . 

.  141,312 

Total  . 

. 1,545,729 

. 

c  « 

QO 

s 

^  Q, 

iS  2 

Bas: 

24-2 

case 

u  S 
CL  2 

6.9 

68,502 

3.3 

.... 

53,010 

2.7 

6.5 

65,521 

3.0 

1.6 

2.6 

3.1 

118,487 

1.0 

2.6 

74,514 

1.3 

4.5 

68,967 

.6 

11.4 

51,599 

4.2 

.... 

53,317 

9.5 

3.7 

553,917 

1.3 

NOTE:  Army  and  navy  purchases  will,  however, 
be  in  the  can  sizes  and  of  the  (grades  listed  below, 
the  first  named  can  size  being  preferred.  Apples, 
standard  2*4s  or  10s;  apple  sauce,  fancy  10s  ;  apri¬ 
cots,  choice  10s  or  2*4s:  cherries,  choice  10s  or 
2  *4s :  grapefruit,  fancy  5s  or  2s  ;  peaches,  choice 
10s  or  2*4:  pears,  choice  10s  or  2*4s:  pineapple, 
fancy  2*4s  :  prunes,  fancy  10s;  figs,  fancy  10s. 


It  is  not  clear  whether  these  re¬ 
quirements  contemplate  the  reten¬ 
tion  in  service  of  selectees  and 
National  Guard  units  beyond  the 
year  for  which  they  were  original¬ 
ly  called  up.  If  not,  army  require¬ 
ments  will  be  virtually  double 
those  outlined  if  the  current  drive 
of  the  War  Department  for  such 
retention  succeeds. 


TOMATOES — With  a  good  volume 
of  s.a.p.  orders  booked,  canners  in 
the  South,  who  are  now  getting 
their  season’s  pack  slowly  under 
way,  are  slow  in  naming  prices. 
Current  reports  are  that  the  out¬ 
look  favors  a  good  pack.  There  is 
still  quite  a  brisk  call  for  spots, 
with  the  market  largely  nominal 
at  76V2  cents  and  up  on  standard 
2s.  New  York  State  canners  are 
pretty  well  cleaned  out  of  spots, 
with  a  few  extra  standard  2s  re¬ 
ported  still  available  at  85  to  90 
cents,  and  some  extra  standard  10s 
at  $3.75.  The  market  for  Califor¬ 
nia  tomatoes  is  also  strong,  extra 
standards  commanding  $1.10-$1.15 
for  214  and  $3.75  for  10s,  while 
fancy  hold  at  $1.25-$1.35  for  2V2S 
and  $4.25-$4.50  for  10s,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries.  With  imports  cut  off, 
Italian  style  tomatoes  are  meeting 
with  a  good  call  for  shipment  from 
California  canneries,  with  the  mar¬ 
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ket  quoted  at  $2.85  per  case  for  24 
2Vos  and  $3,65  for  48/ Is  tall. 

PEAS — Buyers  are  picking  up 
new  pack  peas  from  Southern  can- 
ners,  and  are  closely  studying  the 
price  situation  in  view  of  recent 
variations  in  prices  on  ungraded 
standards,  which  have  quoted  all 
the  way  from  871/2  fo  92  V2  cents, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Extra  standard 
4  sweets  are  reported  to  have 
traded  at  $1.00-$1.05,  with  6- 
sieve  at  95-971/2  cents.  In  the  mid- 
West,  85  cents  seems  to  be  bottom 
on  standards,  with  many  canners 
holding  at  871/2-90  cents.  New 
York  State  canners  are  offering 
prompt  shipment  fancy  4-sieves  at 
$1.10  and  3-sieve  at  $1.20,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

BEANS — Reports  from  Maryland 
are  to  the  effect  that  canners  are 
getting  stringless  beans  in  better 
volume,  and  hence  are  in  position 
to  offer  in  a  larger  way.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  quoted  at  75  to  771/2  cents 
for  standard  cut  green  on  2s  with 
10s  listed  at  $3.50.  On  standard 
cut  wax,  the  market  is  firm  at 
77l^-80  cents  for  2s. 

CORN — Buyers  here  were  inter¬ 
ested  this  week  in  reports  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  future  Southern  corn  on 
the  basis  of  771/2  to  80  cents,  f.  0.  b. 
cannery,  for  standard  crushed, 
with  extra  standard  at  85  cents. 
Whole  grain  bantam  is  also  report¬ 
ed  to  have  sold  out  of  the  South 
for  future  delivery  at  $1,00  per 
dozen.  New  pack  mid-West  corn 
was  quoted  this  week  by  Califor¬ 
nia  Packing  Corporation,  under 
the  “Del  Monte”  label,  at  $1.15  for 
whole  kernel  golden  bantam,  $1.20 
for  whole  grain  country  gentle¬ 
man,  and  $1.10  for  crushed,  either 
variety. 

Spot  corn  is  pretty  well  cleared 
out,  with  cleanup  lots  having 
moved  at  about  76 1/2  cents  for 
standard  crushed,  $1.00  for  fancy 
crushed  bantam,  and  $1.10  for 
fancy  whole-grain  bantam.  Some 
odd  lots  of  10s  are  reported  avail¬ 
able  at  $5.25  for  extra  standard 
crushed  bantam  and  $5,50  for 
fancy  whole-grain  golden  bantam. 
Reports  from  the  mid-West  note 
continued  quiet  on  spots,  with  can¬ 
ners  generally  still  refraining  from 
quoting  futures. 


PEACHES  —  Tentative  opening 
prices  named  during  the  week  on 
California  peaches  are  substantial¬ 
ly  over  last  year’s  levels,  bearing 
out  earlier  season  reports  of  im¬ 
pending  advances.  The  trade  as 
yet  has  not  come  into  the  market 
in  a  large  way  for  peaches  on  the 
basis  of  these  prices,  which  list 
2V2S  at  $1.67^2  for  standard 
clings,  $1.8214  for  choice,  and 
$2.00  for  fancy.  On  sliced,  prices 
are  $1.70,  $1.85,  and  $2.0214,  re¬ 
spectively,  while  Is  are  $1.01  for 
halves  and  $1.02  for  sliced  stand¬ 
ards,  $1.21  for  halves  choice  and 
$1,2214  for  sliced  choice.  On  No. 
10s,  halves  are  listed  at  $5.55  for 
standards,  $6.05  for  choice,  and 
$6.65  for  fancy,  with  sliced  at 
$5.65,  $6.15,  and  $6.75,  respective¬ 
ly.  These  are  inside  prices  by  in¬ 
dependent  canners,  and  are  topped 
by  quotations  tentatively  put  out 
by  other  canners.  Distributors 
apparently  are  going  to  study  the 
situation  thoroughly  and  wait  for 
the  market  to  “shake  down”  to  a 
more  uniform  basis  before  making 
extensive  commitments. 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL  QUOTED — An¬ 
other  interesting  development  in 
the  canned  fruit  line  this  week  was 
the  announcement  of  opening 
prices  on  1941  pack  canned  fruit 
cocktail  by  a  number  of  sellers. 
The  prices  quote  fancy  Is  at  $1.30, 
2s  at  $1.65,  214s  at  $2.25  and  10s 
at  $7.75,  with  choice  quality  listed 
at  $1.25  for  Is,  $1.55  for  2s,  $2.15 
for  214s,  and  $7.20  for  10s.  On 
standard  quality.  Is  are  posted  at 
$1.15,  with  214s  at  $1.90  and  10s 
at  $6.75,  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  ship¬ 
ment  prior  to  December  31. 

FRUIT  SALAD  UP — California 
Packing  Corporation  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  an  advance  in  prices  for 
carryover  fruits-for-salad,  bring¬ 
ing  the  market  to  the  following 
basis: — No.  1  tall,  $1.4714;  No.  2, 
$1.85;  buffet  tins,  8714  cents;  No. 
10s,  $8,25.  The  corporation  re¬ 
ported  it  was  sold  out  of  214s  for 
coast  shipment,  with  limited  stocks 
at  distributing  points  still  avail¬ 
able  on  the  basis  of  $2.45,  coast. 

1941  PEARS  HIGHER — Tentative 
opening  prices  named  on  North¬ 
west  Bartlett  pears  this  week, 
showing  increases  of  30%  over  last 
year’s  basis,  aroused  considerable 


interest  and  some  business  is  de¬ 
veloping,  notwithstanding  the  ad¬ 
vances.  On  21/2S,  prices  quoted 
are  $1.90  for  standards,  $2.10  to 
$2.15  for  choice,  and  $2.35  to  $2.40 
for  fancy.  No.  2s  are  listed  at 
$1.3714  foT  standard,  $1.55  for 
choice,  and  $1.75  for  fancy,  while 
on  No.  10s  standards  quote  at 
$6.35,  choice  at  $7.00  to  $7.25,  and 
fancy  ranges  $7.75  to  $8.00,  all 
f,  o.  b.  cannery,  for  shipment  to 
December  31.  On  No.  10  pies, 
$4.00  is  quoted,  with  10s  waters  at 
$4.25. 

OTHER  FRUITS — With  pears, 
peaches  and  apricots  on  the  rise, 
distributor  interest  is  veering  to¬ 
ward  Hawaiian  pineapple  as  a  pop¬ 
ular  fruit  “leader.”  Quotations 
for  pineapple  are  firmly  held  on 
the  following  basis  for  21/:  stand¬ 
ard  sliced,  $1.50,  crushed  $1.55; 
fancy  sliced,  $1.70,  crushed,  tid¬ 
bits,  and  dessert  cuts,  $1.70; 
broken  sliced,  $1.45.  On  No.  10s, 
standard  sliced  lists  at  $5.60,  fancy 
sliced  at  $6.00,  and  broken  slices  at 
$5.25  for  pineapple  in  syrup, 
while  fruit  in  juice  lists  at  $5.35 
for  standard  sliced,  $5.50  for 
standard  tidbits,  $5.75  for  fancy 
sliced  and  the  same  level  on  fancy 
tidbits. 

SALMON — The  trade  is  awaiting 
further  developments  on  the  new 
pack,  and  trading  in  spot  salmon 
is  largely  limited  to  resale  activity. 
For  coast  shipment,  the  market  is 
nominally  unchanged  at  $2.80  for 
fancy  reds,  $2.30  for  cohoes,  $2.20 
for  medium  reds,  $2.70  for  chi- 
nooks,  $1.70  for  pinks,  and  $1.60 
for  chums. 

OTHER  FISH — There  have  been 
no  changes  reported  this  week  on 
other  canned  fish  items.  New 
pack  Maine  sardines  continue  to 
move  out  rapidly  at  unchanged 
prices.  Tuna,  shrimp,  and  oysters 
are  all  strong  and  in  limited  supply 
in  first  hands. 

CAL  PACK  STOCK  SALE 

The  California  Packing  Corporation 
has  sold  $7,500,000  worth  of  2%  per 
cent  debentures  dated  July  1,  1941,  to 
the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Boston,  it  is  announced. 
Proceeds  will  be  used  to  retire  the  $4,- 
000,000  balance  of  the  former  loan  with 
the  same  company  and  the  balance  for 
working  capital. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

Surging  With  Activity  —  Advanced  Fruit 
Prices  Accepted  —  Pea  Market  Strong  — 
Fancy  Alaskas  Scarce — Distributors  Waiting 
New  Packed  Corn  —  Berries  Rate  High  — 
Look  for  High  Prices  on  Pears — Cherries 
Very  Firm 

By  “Illinois" 

Chicago,  July  18th,  1941. 

GENERAL  SITUATION — All  doubts 
of  a  bull  market  were  eliminated 
during  the  past  week.  There  is  a 
.strong,  wide  buying  surge  and 
everything  in  canned  foods  is  ap¬ 
parently  wanted. 

So  active  has  the  market  been, 
that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  your 
reporter  can  obtain  the  attention 
for  even  a  minute  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  buyers  and  brokers  usually  con¬ 
tacted. 

CALIFORNIA  Y.  C.  PEACHES — The 
opening  on  No.  2t-j  choice  clings 
a  year  ago  was  $1.20,  with  some 
having  been  sold  at  a  trifle  less. 
This  year’s  opening  on  No.  2V-j 
choice  clings  was  $1.80  with  some 
quoting  as  high  as  $1.85.  At  first 
the  Chicago  trade  were  reluctant 
to  buy  but  as  the  week  progressed, 
business  was  booked  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  volume  with  No.  10  tins  more 
in  demand  than  some  of  the 
smaller  packages. 

Everyone  says  that  apricots  are 
going  to  sell  better  and,  that  fruit 
will  undoubtedly  be  featured  by  all 
the  leading  distributors.  It  is  not 
often  that  you  can  buy  apricots  at 
or  less  than  the  price  of  cling 
peaches  but  it  looks  as  if  that  will 
be  the  comparison  this  season. 

Some  cocktail  prices  are  out  and 
these  average  just  as  high  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  cling  peaches,  over  last 
year’s  prices. 

PEAS — A  strong  market  prevails. 
Two  or  three  Wisconsin  canners, 
having  some  mediocre  quality  in 
Alaskas,  named  a  low  price  and 
for  a  while  it  looked  as  if  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  a  trifle  weak,  but  the  buy¬ 
ing  demand  prevailed  and  canners 
of  full  standard  quality  have  been 
able  to  sell  readily.  In  fact,  a 
large  volume  of  pea  business  has 
been  declined. 

No.  2  .standard  early  Junes  or 
No.  4  Alaskas  are  quoted  at  821/4 


cents  to  85  cents  and  from  all  re¬ 
ports,  readily  saleable.  Fancy 
Alaska  peas  are  going  to  be  scarce. 
Even  extra  standards  will  not  be  in 
big  supply. 

The  sweet  pack  is  now  entering 
the  last  week  in  most  districts  of 
Wisconsin.  Considerable  gossip  is 
going  the  rounds  as  to  the  size  of 
the  total  pack  for  the  country,  and 
guesses  are  made  all  the  way  from 
26,000,000  to  30,000,000.  The  lat¬ 
ter  figure  is  deemed  entirely  too 
high  by  those  who  ought  to  know. 

It  doesn’t  make  much  difference, 
though,  how  large  the  pack  will 
be,  prices  are  sure  to  continue 
steady  with  a  trend  toward  higher 
levels  on  a  number  of  siftings  and 
grades.  i 

CORN — There  is  no  change  in  the 
market.  The  Chicago  trade  are 
anxious  to  receive  early  deliveries 
and  there  will  be  some  packing  the 
latter  part  of  this  month  in  south¬ 
ern  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Wiscon¬ 
sin  canners  will  get  under  way 
within  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
Some  sections  have  not  had  rain 
lately  and  are  suffering  as  a  re¬ 
sult.  Those  districts  which  have  en¬ 
joyed  copious  rainfall  are  looking 
good. 

BERRIES — One  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  features  of  the  market  has 
been  the  high  prices  asked  by  New 
York  State  canners  on  Columbian 
red  raspberries  such  as:  No.  10 
Columbians  in  water  at  $9.00  fac¬ 
tory;  No.  2  Columbians  20  deg. 
syrup  $2.00  factory;  No.  2  Colum¬ 
bians  40  deg.  syrup  $2.15  factory. 
No.  10  black  raspberries  are 
quoted  at  even  a  higher  level.  On 
blueberries,  an  opening  price  is  ex¬ 
pected  soon.  Gooseberries  are  al¬ 
ready  closely  cleaned  up  and  sales 
have  been  made  in  the  Chicago 
market  for  shipment  from  the 
Coast  at  $6.00  f.  o.  b.  Seattle. 

PEARS — It  is  rumored  that 
Michigan  has  named  some  very 
attractive  prices  on  new  pack 
pears  but  it  has  not  been  verified. 
Meanwhile,  reports  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  are  that  canners 
will  be  forced  to  pay  around  $45.00 
to  $50.00  a  ton  for  Bartletts  as 
compared  with  $20  to  $25.00  per 
ton  last  year,  and  that  automatical¬ 


ly  the  price  on  1941  packing  of  No. 

2  choice  will  be  around  the  $2.00 
mark. 

CITRUS  FRUITS — Some  grapefruit 
juice  business  is  reported  with 
Texas  quoting  attractively  No.  2 
tin  natural  juice  at  60  cents  and 
the  46-ounce  size  at  $1.35. 

Florida  is  higher  on  grapefruit 
juice.  Grapefruit  segments  are 
very  firm.  Not  much  buying  has 
ruled  lately. 

Orange  juice  has  been  wanted  by 
the  Chicago  trade.  California  is 
delivering  slowly  against  the  new 
Valencia  pack  and  prices  range 
higher  there.  Orange  juice  from 
Florida  has  had  some  call. 

R.S.P.  CHERRIES — A  very  firm 
market  rules.  The  early  reluctance 
of  the  trade  to  buy  at  opening 
prices  has  been  overcome  and  sales 
have  been  made  lately  at  $6.50  for 
the  No.  10  tins,  f.  o.  b.  Michigan, 
with  some  canners  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  State  asking  as  high 
as  $7.00. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS’’ — It  is  reliably 
reported  that  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  “octopus”  has  made  cer¬ 
tain  changes  in  its  policies  by 
which  it  is  able  to  make  substan¬ 
tial  profit  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  coffee,  bread,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  canned  foods  that  are 
under  their  own  brand.  These 
profits  have  been  so  substantial  as 
to  put  the  “octopus”  in  a  position 
of  not  having  to  take  a  profit  on 
the  sale  of  national  brands  and 
other  items  that  they  continually 
feature  in  order  to  draw  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  public  into  their  stores.  It 
is  just  another  means  of  the  rule 
or  ruin  program. 

When  will  the  independents  wake 
up  to  the  realization  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done? 

O.P.A.C.S.  STAFF  CHANCES 

Harold  B.  Rowe,  who  has  been  eco¬ 
nomic  adviser  to  Miss  Harriet  Elliott, 
and  on  leave  from  Brookings  Institute, 
has  been  appointed  price  executive  for 
the  food  and  food  products  section  of  the 
price  division  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Civilian  Supply;  A.  C. 
Hoffman,  from  the  division  of  market¬ 
ing  and  transportation  research  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  has 
been  appointed  principal  economist;  and 
Victor  L.  Lea,  an  economic  consultant 
for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  has 
been  made  principal  business  specialist 
with  reference  to  fats  and  oils. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Prices  No  Longer  Important — Only  Higher 
Prices  Possible — Indicated  Crops — Apricots 
Finishing  and  Well  Sold  Up — Heavy  Buying 
of  Peaches — N.  W.  Paying  High  Prices  For 
Pears — Fish  Active. 

By  “Berkeley" 

San  Francisco,  July  18th,  1941. 

MARKET  —  As  the  season  ad¬ 
vances,  prices  on  West  Coast 
canned  foods  show  steady  gains 
and  sales  volume  grows.  Opening 
prices  that  seem  high,  compared 
with  depression  prices  of  the  last 
few  years,  quickly  make  way  for 
higher  ones  and  when  revised  lists 
make  an  appearance  they  invari¬ 
ably  show  an  early  sold-up  con¬ 
dition  on  many  items.  The  dis¬ 
tributing  trade  is  buying  and  buy¬ 
ing  heavily,  and  so  far  the  advan¬ 
tage  has  been  with  those  who 
placed  orders  early.  This  has  been 
true  in  regard  to  spinach,  aspara¬ 
gus  and  apricots,  and  operators  are 
wondering  if  the  stage  has  been  set 
for  a  repeat  performance  on 
peaches  and  pears.  But  those  who 
feel  that  present  prices  are  high 
may  get  quite  a  shock  by  looking 
over  those  that  prevailed  in  the 
1920’s. 

CROPS — The  California  Coopera¬ 
tive  Crop  Reporting  Service  has 
brought  out  a  report  showing  the 
condition  of  California  fruit  and 
nut  crops  as  of  July  1.  Production 
forecasts  for  grapes  were  made 
for  the  first  time  this  year  and 
these  indicate  that  a  large  crop 
may  be  expected,  with  an  early  esti- 
m7te  of  2,296,000  tons  of  all  varie¬ 
ties.  Apples  promise  72  per  cent 


of  a  full  crop,  or  a  yield  slightly 
larger  than  that  of  last  year.  The 
apricot  crop  has  proved  irregular 
and  some  fruit  has  been  damaged 
by  shot  hole  fungus.  The  crop  is 
estimated  at  228,000  tons,  against 
103,000  tons  last  year  and  312,000 
tons  in  1939.  The  harvesting  of 
cherries  has  come  to  an  end,  with  a 
yield  of  about  20,700  tons,  against 
11,000  tons  last  year  and  36,000 
tons  in  1939.  The  condition  of 
clingstone  peaches  remains  about 
the  same  as  on  June  1,  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  forecast  of  317,000  tons. 
The  probable  production  of  free¬ 
stone  peaches  is  placed  at  199,000 
tons,  or  less  than  during  the  past 
two  years.  Estimates  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Bartlett  pears  have  been 
stepped  up  slightly  to  204,000  tons. 
Plums  promise  an  output  of  77,000 
tons.  A  good  crop  of  figs  is  being 
harvested,  with  crop  condition  on 
July  1  estimated  at  83  per  cent,  as 
against  87  per  cent  a  year  ago. 
Olives  are  reported  at  58  per  cent 
of  a  full  crop,  against  74  per  cent 
in  1940,  when  50,000  tons  were 
produced. 

APRICOTS — The  packing  of  apri¬ 
cots  has  passed  its  peak  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  output  has  been 
sold.  Most  of  those  who  came  out 
with  lists  early  in  the  season  have 
withdrawn  and  some  of  the  large 
interests  who  only  recently  began 
accepting  business  at  firm  prices 
have  advanced  on  numerous  items. 
Sales  of  No.  2 1/2  choice  halves  have 
been  made  this  week  at  $1.95, 
which  is  an  advance  of  20  cents  a 
dozen  over  the  maximum  last  week. 
Whole  peeled,  in  this  size,  is  also 
selling  at  this  price  for  choice,  with 


unpeeled  at  $1.45.  Standard  halves 
have  been  upped  to  $1.60.  Most  of 
the  fruit  purchased  for  canning  has 
netted  growers  $50  a  ton,  but  more 
has  been  paid  for  exceptionally 
clean  stock. 

PEACHES — A  feature  of  the  week 
has  been  the  bringing  out  of  open¬ 
ing  prices  on  cling  peaches  by  sev¬ 
eral  packers  and  the  booking  of  a 
very  heavy  volume  of  business. 
Some  canners  are  already  sold  up 
and  withdrawn  from  the  market. 
Buyers  complain  about  the  prices, 
yet  place  orders  that  have  to  be 
scaled  down  in  some  instances.  The 
prices  being  quoted  are  based  on 
$50  a  ton  for  No.  1  fruit  and  $25 
for  No.  2s.  It  is  reported  that 
premiums  on  these  prices  are  being 
offered  for  exceptionally  fine  fruit. 
Heavy  sales  have  been  made  at 
these  prices:  No.  2i/2  fancy,  $2.00; 
choice,  $1.85;  and  standard, 
$1.67i/:>.  No.  1  tall  fancy,  $1.32'/); 
8-oz.  choice,  70  cents;  No.  1  choice, 
$1,221/:.;  No.  10  choice,  $6.05;  No. 
10  fancy,  $6.65;  No.  1  standard, 
$1.10,  and  No.  10  standard,  $5.55. 

PEARS — From  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  comes  word  that  prices  being 
offered  for  pears  by  canners  have 
mounted  to  $50  a  ton,  with  some 
sales  reported  at  $60.  Last  year 
growers  received  about  $25  and 
canners  who  have  been  soliciting 
advance  business  of  late  have  been 
quoting  on  an  expected  maximum 
of  $35  this  season. 

COCKTAIL — Prices  on  new  pack 
fruit  cocktail  are  expected  any  day 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
this  item  will  be  priced  well  above 
prevailing  quotations.  It  could 
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scarcely  be  otherwise  with  its  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredients  of  peaches,  pears, 
apricots  and  pineapple  all  at  much 
higher  prices.  The  pack  of  fruits 
for  salad  will  probably  be  held 
down  to  lower  levels  than  a  year 
ago,  owing  to  the  growing  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  cocktail  cut. 

FISH  —  The  canned  fish  market 
continues  fairly  active  on  lines  still 
available,  but  prices  on  new  pack 
are  still  a  little  indefinite,  espe¬ 
cially  on  California  sardines.  Late 
reports  from  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska, 
indicate  that  the  early  pack  there 
has  been  running  but  about  half 
that  of  a  normal  year.  Inventories 
on  hand  June  30  dropped  to  65,727 
cases,  the  lowest  figure  for  unsold 
stocks  in  history.  A  year  ago  there 
were  750,835  cases  available  Tuna 
is  moving  off  at  a  steady  rate  and 
some  canners  have  found  it  advis¬ 
able  to  withdraw  on  shredded  for 
the  time  being. 

CORN  —  The  California  Packing 
Corporation  has  brought  out  tenta¬ 
tive  prices  on  both  Pacific  Coast 
and  Midwest  corn.  Prices  on 
Toppenish,  Washington,  pack  of 
Golden  Bantam  corn  under  the  Del 
Monte  label  are :  Whole  kernel 
vacuum  pack,  12-oz.,  $1.12i/> ;  No. 
303,  $1,071/0,  and  No.  2  tall,“$1.20. 
Cream  style  Golden  Bantam  is 
quoted  at  77i/o  cents  for  picnic, 
971/2  cents  for  No.  303,  $1.15  for 
No.  2  tall,  and  $6.40  for  No.  10. 
Tentative  prices  on  Midwest  pack 
corn  are:  Del  Monte  brand  Golden 
Bantam  vacuum  pack  whole  kernel, 
$1,071/2  for  the  12-oz.  size,  $1.40 
for  Golden  Bantam  on  cob  in  the 
No.  214  or  No.  21/0  sizes,  $1,021/2 
for  No.  303  and  $1.15  for  No.  2 
tall  in  Golden  Bantam,  and  $1.05 
and  $1.20,  for  these  sizes  respec¬ 
tively  in  Country  Gentleman  and 
Tiny  Kernel.  Cream  style  corn  is 
quoted  at  721/^  cents  for  picnic, 
921/2  cents  for  No.  303,  $1.10  for 
No.  2  tall  and  $5.50  for  No.  10  in 
Golden  Bantam,  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  and  Tiny  Kernel.  This  con¬ 
cern  has  also  brought  out  tentative 
prices  on  1941  pack  of  Early 
Garden  new  potatoes  at  921/2  cents 
for  No.  2  tall  and  on  canned  beets 
of  Del  Monte  packing  at  $1,021/2 
for  medium  whole  and  971/2  cents 
for  sliced  in  No.  2  tall. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Canners  Who  Sold  Shrimp  Slowly  Made 
Money — Weather  Better — Shrimp  Usually 
Small  at  Time  of  Opening  of  Season — Crab 
Meat  Production  Better — Demand  Crowing 
— Bean  Canning  Ending — Crowder  Peas  and 
Okra  Canners  Busy 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  18,  1941. 

SHRIMP — As  the  time  for  fall 
shrimp  canning  season  to  start  ap¬ 
proaches,  we  hear  of  more  stock  of 
spot  shrimp  showing  up  on  the 
market,  which  evidently  was  held 
in  reserve  and  now  should  be  moved 
before  the  new  pack  comes  in. 

Those  canners  who  sold  the  bulk 
of  their  pack  at  low  prices  and  now 
see  the  present  quotations,  no 
doubt  feel  that  they  have  missed  a 
golden  opportunity  to  make  some 
real  money,  because  spots  now  are 
selling  from  30  to  40%  higher  than 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1940  canning  season,  hence  those 
canners  that  were  able  to  hold 
their  shrimp  and  did  hold  it  have 
cleaned  up  a  good  bunch  of  money. 

Some  of  the  canners  of  course 
were  not  able  to  carry  the  pack 
from  the  lack  of  financial  backing 
and  they  had  no  other  alternative 
than  to  sell,  but  those  overanxious 
canners  that  always  resort  to  cute 
tricks  by  selling  a  little  under  the 
other  fellow  in  order  to  quickly 
move  their  pack,  no  doubt  realize 
by  this  time  that  they  made  a  mis¬ 
take  this  year. 

It  is  a  little  too  early  to  fix  the 
price  of  the  new  pack,  and  while  it 
is  expected  to  be  higher  than  last 
fall,  yet  it  will  hardly  be  as  high 
as  the  spots  are  selling  now. 

The  unsettled  weather  has  mod¬ 
erated  considerably,  but  it  still 
hangs  on  and  the  boats  are  not  able 
to  do  much  fishing  in  the  Gulf, 
which  is  the  only  place  that  the 
shrimpers  can  work,  because  it  is 
closed  season  for  shrimping  in  the 
bay. 

The  hazards  of  the  Gulf  are 
greater  than  the  bay,  therefore  the 
shrimp  boats  only  go  out  into  the 
Gulf  when  it  is  calm  weather  and 
they  run  into  the  bay  for  harbor 
at  the  approach  of  any  disturbance. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  dis¬ 
turbances,  production  of  shrimp  is 


at  a  low  ebb  here,  but  it  won’t  be 
long  now  before  the  closed  season 
for  shrimp  ends  and  the  boats  can 
trawl  in  the  bay  again. 

However,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
season,  the  shrimp  in  the  bay  are 
mostly  small  and  medium  and  very 
few  large  shrimp  available. 

Spot  shrimp  are  being  quoted  at 
$1.35  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.50  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.65 
for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — The  production  of 
crab  meat  has  stepped  up  a  little 
since  the  heavy  rain  checked  up 
and  more  crabs  are  showing  up  in 
the  bay. 

For  the  past  three  weeks  crabs 
have  been  very  fat,  which  has 
helped  production,  because  fat 
crabs  yield  a  good  deal  more  than 
poor  ones. 

The  demand  for  both  the  fresh 
canned  and  the  processed  canned 
crab  meat  is  holding  up  well  and 
considering  that  crab  meat  is  pro¬ 
duced  along  a  good  part  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  as  also  the  Gulf  coasts,  the 
consumption  of  same  must  be  on 
the  increase. 

VEGETABLES — The  recent  heavy 
rains  having  greatly  subsided,  the 
farmers  are  able  to  move  more  of 
their  crops  and  the  canning  of 
beans,  crowder  peas  and  okra  has 
taken  on  new  life. 

The  bean  pack  is  on  the  decrease, 
but  the  crowder  peas  and  the  okra 
is  on  the  increase,  which  keeps  the 
canneries  fairly  busy  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  for  some  time  to 
come. 

The  price  of  stringless  beans  is 
75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
$3.50  for  No.  10.  Crowder  peas  is 
90  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
$4.50  for  No.  10.  Cut  okra  is  75 
cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $3.50 
for  No.  10,  all  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

ARMY  WANTS  CANNED  BACON 

The  Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot, 
1819  W.  Pershing  Road,  seeks  bids  on 
1,247,112  pounds  of  bacon  packed  in 
twelve  pound  square  cans  for  various 
points  of  delivery,  bids  to  be  opened 
July  30. 

DIVIDEND 

The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company, 
Ltd.,  has  declared  an  extra  dividend  of 
$1  a  share  on  capital  stock,  payable 
July  28.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  com¬ 
pany  paid  a  total  of  $1.50  a  share. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mounlain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 

CORN— Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.05  . 

12-oz.  vac .  nominal 

No.  10 .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.05  1.10 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V^ . 

Large,  No.  2V^ . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans.. 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


STRiNGLESS  BEANS 


Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 


Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 


Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.50 

Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 11 V- 

No.  10  .  4.25 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2 


No.  2  Medium  Green.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White.. 


No.  2  Fresh  White.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Shoestring,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


CARROTS 


. 80 

No.  10  . 

.  3.60 

4.50 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

. 65 

.80 

No.  10  . 

.  3.25 

3.75 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.80 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 96 

1.16 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall.. 


1.00 

nominal  . 

No.  10  . 

5.00 

nominal  . 

.85 

.90 

nominal  . 

.  MIXED  VEGETABLES 

3.75 

4.00 

nominal  . 

.75 

.821/2 

.76  .  . 

...  Fey.,  No.  2 . 

3.50 

3.75 

3.50  .  . 

.  No.  10  . 

1.15 

1.25 

nominal  . 

.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

5.50 

5.75 

nominal  . 

.  No.  10  . 

.65 


.85 

2.35 


4.00 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


1.70 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

1.65 

7.50 

7.75 

8.00 

1.321/2 

1.40 

1.30 

1.35 

1.15 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.26 

6.00 

6.35 

.81 

.92'/. 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.75 

5.00 

. 

.70 

.75 

.72'/. 

.80 

.80 

.85 

3.25 

3.75 

.57  '/j 

.65 

.90 

1.25 

.90 

1.25 

1.06 

.75 

.80 

3.25 

.80 

.95 

3.75 

.70 


.85 

1.10 

3.35 


.971/2 


1.20 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  1.05  1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  5.25  5.35 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s .  . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s .  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1-05  1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6-00  . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1-10  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  -97^4  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  -90  -95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s .  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  5.60  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.00  5.10 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  .87>/j  .92'/* 

No.  2  Ungraded .  . 

Soaked,  2s  .  . 

10s  .  . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked .  . 

10s  .  . 


Central 
Low  High 


1.15  . 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
1.20 


No.  10  . 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 96  . 

west  uoast 

No.  10  . 

LiOW 

mgn 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90  .95 

nominal 

3.50 

CORN — Creamstyle 

3.60 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

nominal 

3.40 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

3.00 

2.90 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

2.80 

Std.  No.  2 . 

nominal 

3.20 

3.20 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

2.85 

2.85 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

nominal 

3.00 

3.00 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

2.55 

2.55 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

11.25 

11.25 

.70 

2.00 


1.15  . 

1.021/2  1.05 


.821/2  .90 

4.'7() 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.121/2 

i'.’io 


1.15 

6.40 


3.25  . 

3.60 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

.65 

.70 

No.  2^  . 

. 95 

.971/2 

nominal 

.85 

.92% 

No.  10  . 

.  3.00 

3.15 

nominal 

2.76 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

.72% 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.70  . 

.65 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

.82% 

.75 

.86 

.90 

3.00  . 

No.  id  . 

.  2.75 

2.85 

2.50 

2.75 

2.65 

2.76 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

1.05 

.95 

1.121/2 

1.17% 

No.  21^  . 

.  1.25 

1.35 

1.25 

1.35 

1.46 

1.06  1.20 

1.10 

No.  10  . . 

4.85 

4.50 

4.50 

4.76 
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Rastcrn 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  HieH 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SUCCOTASil 


Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.85 

.85 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

.90 

1.10 

Triple  No.  2 . . 

SWEET  POTATOES 

.80 

.95 

No.  2%  .'. . ' . 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . . 

. 

No.  2  Vi  . . . 

No.  16  . 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

numinul 

nominal 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  2Vi  . 

nominal 

nominal 

1.25 

1.35 

No.  16  . 

nominal 

4.25 

4.50 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

.5) 

nominal 

.75 

No.  2  . 

.85 

.90 

.85  .90 

No.  2  Vi  . . . 

1.‘25 

nominal 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

4.00 

nominal 

3.75  . 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

.45 

.50 

.47  Vi  . 

.65 

No.  2  . 

.77 'i 

.80 

.77  Vi  . 

.77  Vi 

.80 

No.  2  Vi  . 

nominal 

nominal 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.50 

nominal 

3.25 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.45 

.50 

.42V^  .45 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.00  3.25 

3.26 

3.50 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

.42  Vi 

.40  .42  Vi 

.65 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

2.75  3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

.52  Vi 

No.  300  (13 Vi  oz.) . 

.50 

.52  Vi 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

■67  Vi 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

.70 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 

Nn  a  Cvl.  <46  ozA . 

.75 

1.55 

.77 '/j 

.70  . 

.70 

.72  Vi 

No.  10  . .'. . ; . 

3.00 

3.25 

nominal 

2.75 

2.85 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2'/i . 

Choice,  No.  2  Vi . 

Std.,  No.  2  Vi . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2  Vi . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2'<> . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2  Vi. 

Choice,  No.  2  Vi . 

Std.,  No.  2Vi . 

Fey.,  No.  l5 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water  . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PINEAPPLE 

Fancy  No.  1  Flat 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2  Vi  . 

No.  10  in  Juice.. 
No.  10  in  Syrup 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2Vj  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


1.35  1.35 


1.65  1.90 

’iTsd  l.’td 


Cuban 


Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High 

.  1.90  2.0O 

.  1.80  1.85 

.  1.60  1.67 'i 

.  nominal 

.  5.50  6.00 

.  5.25  .5.50 

.  nominal 

.  nominal 


1.85  1.90 

1.75  1.85 

1.50  1.60 

6.15  6.25 

5.75  6.00 

6.00  5.25 

3.50  3.75 

3.50  4.00 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Mexican  Crushed  Sliceti 

.  .77  Vi  .85 

.  .87  Vi  .90 

.  1.50  1.52  V'- 

.  1.70  1.70 

.  5.60  6.10 

.  6.00  6.00 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 52  'i 

. 72  V-. 

.  1.07'.j 

.  1.52 

.  2.47 

.  5.00 


TURNIP  GREENS 


No.  2  . 85  .75 

No.  2Vi  .  1-25  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  3.50 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water .  2.75  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  4.00 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

No.  2  Std . 72  Vi  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2Vi,  Fancy.. 
No.  2Vi,  Choice 

No.  2  Vi,  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy.. 
No.  10,  Choice.. 
No.  10  Std . 


RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  9.00 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 


.  .  .  1.65 

.  .  .  1.6.5 

.......  .......  1315  2!(i5 

2.15  .  2.05  2.25 


2.90  3.00 

S.’sd  3.75 


.75 

3.25 


Canned  Fish 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb .  nominal 

Vi  lb .  2.90  . 

V4  lb .  1.75  . 


OYSTERS 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


1.95  2.05 

1.75  1.95 

1.55  1.60 

6.50  6.75 

6.00  6.50 

5.50  5.75 


Std.,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz. 


SALMON 


1.15 

1.20 

2.30 

2.40 


1.20 

1.35 

2.40 

2.70 


1.15 

1.50 


1.25 

1.65 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water... 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

.  1.50 

.  10.00 

1.60 

1.60  1.50 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2  Vi . 

.  1.20 

.  6.50 

1.30 

7.00 

1.25  . 

6.50  . 

Choice,  No.  2  Vi . 

Std.,  No.  21/i . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey.,  No.  2Vi. 
No.  10  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

Florida 

.55 

Texas 

No.  2  . 

.97 '4  1.071/. 

.  1.00 

No.  5  . 

.  2.75  3.10 

2.50  2.75 

GRAPEFRU  T  JU  CF. 

No.  2  . . 

.7214  .75 

.O')  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . . 

,.  1.6)  1.70 

1.35  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.25  . 

5.60  6.00 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  I... 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  Vi  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  Vi  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  r.-ill 


2.50 

2.60 

2.40 

2.45 

2.25 

2.30 

9.00 

9.20 

8.25 

8.50 

7.76 

8.t0 

2.25 

2.30 

7.75 

7.90 

SHRIMP 

Southern 


No.  1,  Small .  nominal 

No.  1,  Medium .  nominal 

No.  1,  Large .  nominal 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

V4  Oil,  Key . 

V4  Oil,  Keyless . 

Vi  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton 

'/i  Oil,  Key  Carton . 

•■54  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s.. 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s.. 


3.30  3.50 


4.00  4.25 

3.00  . 


.  TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

.  Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

.  1/is  . 

V'l  s  . 

I.i-rht  Meat,  Is . 

1.25  1.85  1/.S  . 

6.00  6.00  148  . 


2.80 

1.75 

2.30 


1.35 

1.70 

1.05 


1.6  I 

2.20 


3.50  3.75 


11.00  12..50 

6.00  6.75 

4.00  4  40 

10.00  10.50 

6.50  5.76 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line’ counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Peerless  Single  Huskers.  Morral  Cream-style 
Corn  Cutters.  Good  condition.  Priced  right.  Address  Box 
A-2503,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  Langsenkamp  Standard  Finisher;  one 
Langsenkamp  3-inch  Kook-More  Koil.  All  good  as  new.  Address 
Box  A-2548,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Scales — Motor  Truck,  warehouse  and  industrial 
scales.  All  capacities  and  platform  sizes.  Guaranteed  for  5 
years.  Liberal  terms.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users.  Scale 
repairs  and  parts  for  all  makes.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  C.  T., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Three  sets  1000  gallon  Kookmore  Coils  and 
Steam  Traps.  These  coils  and  traps  have  been  inspected  and 
tested  by  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  in  the  country  and 
guaranteed  in  A-1  condition.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Complete  tomato  cannery  including  all  neces¬ 
sary  buildings  located  in  best  section  of  Pennsylvania.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused.  For  details  address  Box  A-2538, 
The  Canning  Trade.  ’ 


FOR  SALE — Canning  site  2  acres  or  more,  artesian  well 
railroad,  cement  floor  and  chimney  standing  after  fire.  Near 
Cambridge.  Write:  F.  P.  McBriety,  Attorney,  Cambridge, 
Maryland. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  to  supervise  modern 
cannery,  packing  a  line  of  staple  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes, 
peas,  stringless  beans,  tomato  paste  and  specialties.  Location 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Applicant  must  have  technical  knowledge, 
as  well  as  practical  experience.  State  all  particulars.  Address 
Box  A-2526,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — By  food  manufacturer  in  Middle  West:  one 
chemist  for  general  cereal  laboratory  work;  chemist  for  general 
food  inspection  and  analysis;  chemist  for  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  work  on  food  products.  Please  send  complete  qualifications 
with  photograph.  Address  Box  A-2547,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster,  Style  C,  Model  six, 
for  standard  cans  up  to  and  including  No.  3.  1  heavy  liquid 

pump,  6"  intake,  5"  discharge,  plunger  types,  steam  driven. 
15  Berlin  Chapman  Retort  crates,  hold  4  tiers  No.  2  cans.  All 
above  practically  new,  in  first  class  condition.  The  Demeritt 
Company,  Water  bury,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — One  series  “C”  Ayars  Rotary  steam  exhauster, 
5  feet  diameter.  Write  for  price.  D.  S.  Thomas,  Bridgewater, 
Va. 


FOR  SALE — 1  complete  lye  peel  equipment;  1  Sprague  six- 
valve  Hi-Speed  Filler;  2  half-ton  Shaw-box  electric  hoists;  1 
complete  overhead  basket  carrying  track  cooling  system;  70 
two-wheel  trolleys;  11  open  kettles  72"x41";  49  single  handle 
crates  20"x37";  44  double  handle  crates  17"x37";  1  1000  foot 
hand  conveyor  equipment  complete  with  motors.  All  of  the 
above  in  excellent  condition.  Phone  Vincentown  7011,  Francis 
C.  Stokes  Company,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


TI!S  CANNING  TRADE  •  July  21.  1941 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  6th  Edition 

PubUshtd  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

‘^Thty  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
(or  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


fVriie  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


MORE  THAN  JUSTIFIED 

The  father,  a  lawyer,  was  busily  engaged  writing  at  his 
desk  when  his  young  son  entered  the  room. 

After  a  moment’s  silence  the  child  said:  “How  old  is  Santa 
Claus,  father?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  was  the  answer, 

A  few  moments  later  the  boy  tried  again.  “Did  the  stork 
bring  me  here?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

Silence  prevailed  for  several  minutes,  when  the  third  ques¬ 
tion  came:  “Do  cannibals  eat  people?” 

“I  don’t  know!”  fairly  roared  the  exasperated  parent. 

“Say,  father,”  said  the  young  son,  curiously,  “who  made  you 
a  lawyer,  anyhow?” 


WANTED  A  SON 

Customer — “Have  you  ‘Kissed  Me  in  the  Moonlight?’  ” 

New  Clerk — “No,  miss.  Perhaps  it  was  the  man  at  the  other 
counter.  I’ve  only  been  here  a  week,” 

HAD  HIS  NUMBER 

It  was  on  the  overland  limited  and  the  conductor  was  per¬ 
plexedly  studying  the  slip  of  pasteboard  that  had  been  given  him 
by  a  pompous  appearing  passenger. 

“Where  are  you  bound  for,  sir?”  he  asked. 

“I  am  going  to  Los  Angeles,”  returned  the  passenger,  “al¬ 
though  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  be  annoyed 
by  questions,  since  you  hold  in  your  hand — ” 

“I  know  it,”  interrupted  the  railroad  man,  mildly,  “but  the 
ticket  you  have  just  handed  me  calls  for  a  solid  gold  watch.” 


tfouA. 

ALMANAC 

It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


A  visitor  at  the  Capitol  was  accompanied  by  his  small  son. 
The  little  boy  watched  from  the  gallery  when  the  House  came 
to  order. 

“Why  did  the  minister  pray  for  all  those  men,  Pop?” 

“He  didn’t.  He  looked  them  over  and  prayed  for  the  country.” 

POOR  FISH 

The  novice  at  trout  fishing  had  hooked  a  very  small  trout 
and  had  wound  it  in  until  it  was  jammed  at  the  very  end  of 
his  rod. 

Pupil:  What  do  I  do  now  I’ve  finished  winding? 

Instructor:  Climb  up  the  rod  and  stab  it. 

Hard-boiled  drill  sergeant  to  married  recruit:  “Button  yer 
coat!” 

Recruit  (absently):  “Yes,  dear.” 

MEMORY 

The  story  is  told  of  the  Kentucky  colonel  who  had  an  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  devil.  The  devil  said  that  no  one  had  a  perfect 
memory.  But  the  colonel  maintained  that  there  was  an  Indian 
on  his  plantation  who  never  forgot  anything.  The  colonel 
agreed  to  forfeit  his  soul  to  the  devil  if  the  Indian  ever  forgot 
anything. 

The  devil  went  up  to  the  Indian  and  said:  “Do  you  like  eggs?” 

The  Indian  replied,  “Yes.”  The  devil  went  away. 

Twenty  years  later  the  colonel  died.  The  devil  thought, 
“Aha,  here’s  my  chance.”  He  came  back  to  earth  and  presented 
himself  before  the  Indian.  Raising  his  hand,  he  gave  the  tribal 
salutation,  “How?” 

Quick  as  a  wink  the  Indian  replied,  “Fried.” 

“Boy!”  said  the  grasshopper  as  it  hit  the  windshield,  “I’d 
like  to  try  that  again  but  I  haven’t  got  the  guts.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mirs. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding.  Pickling,  etc. 
BELTING.  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Metal).  Lug.  Field. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Fruits. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Fcod  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooking. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber.  Wire. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS,  Hydraulic. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag:ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS.  , 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag^ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


COHN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MUK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag:ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Kettles  and  Tanks. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 

ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formuia,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 

FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 
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STEAM 

COIL 


ROBINS  Continuous 

SPINACH  BLANCHER 

"Open  top"  continuous  blancher  that 
assures  more  of  the  natural  color  in 
spinach  and  greens  after  blanching. 

No  waste;  no  bruising  or  tearing  of  the 
product.  All  steel,  welded  construction. 
Thoroughly  practical  and  will  give  years 
of  service. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Caterers  to  Canners 

BALTIMORE,  -  -  MARYLAND 


AYARS  Latest  10  Station 
New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Has  two  separate  Briners  over  funnels,  dis¬ 
pensing  half  of  the  brine  before  the  peas 
and  the  balance  on  top  of  the  peas. 

Having  ten  Pockets  brine  has  ample  time  to 
soak  in  the  peas  before  leaving  the  funnels. 
This  materially  increases  speed. 

New  Design  for  High  Speed. 

Large  Revolving  Hopper. 

Also  make  a  5  pocket  Pea  and  Bean  Filler. 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT—^ 

LIQUID  ADJUSTMEN^ 
NO.2-^ 


-REVOLVING  HOPPER 


CHANCE 

GRADE 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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ASGROW 

SEEDS 
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StaiidaiMl  Yai*ietio!!$  at  tlieii*  best 
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Associated  Seed  Groupers,  Jnc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Ncu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  •  Caiiibritlpe,  N.Y.  •  Indianapolis  •  Los  Angeles 

Memphis  •  Milford,  Conn.  •  Salinas  •  San  Antonio 


